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BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 


N SuNDAY, June 28, 1914, the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
nephew of the Emperor Francis 

Joseph and heir to the throne of Austria- 
Hungary, and his wife the Duchess of 
Hohenberg were assassinated at Sara- 
yevo, the capital of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
The crime was the culminating incident 
in the long quarrel between Austria- 
Hungary and Serbia and provided the 
occasion for the war of 1914-18. 

In July 1914 not much was known 
about the circumstances of the crime ex- 
cept that the assassin and his accom- 
plices had been armed in Belgrade by 
minor officials of the Serbian government 
and smuggled across the frontier. The 
Austro-Hungarian government laid the 

* Since the author’s The coming of the war 1914 
was published in 1930, the Russian and French 
documents for the period of the crisis have been 
made available (reviewed at length in Foreign affairs, 
XIII [1934], 133-53, XV [1937], 516-36), as well as 
the reports of the Baden, Bavarian, Saxon, and 
Wiirttemberg ministers and military attachés in 
Berlin. A few memoirs or biographies of important 
personages have also been written. These materials 
do not solve all the problems of the crisis, and noth- 
ing decisive has been revealed about the murder at 
Sarayevo; probably these mysteries will never be 
cleared up. A revised edition of the book being out 
of the question at the present time, this article is 
offered as a summary which takes account of the new 
material. 


responsibility for the murder on a Ser- 
bian society called Narodna Odbrana 
(“National Defense’’), and it circulated 
a dossier intended to prove the ‘‘culpable 
tolerance” by the Serbian government of 
“unwholesome propaganda” organized 
in Serbia against the Dual Monarchy. 
Except in Austria-Hungary and Ger- 
many, however, the general opinion was 
that the complicity of the Serbian gov- 
ernment was not established and that 
Austria-Hungary had not proved the 
necessity of going to war. 

Since 1914 considerable new evidence 
has come to light, such as the minutes 
of the conspirators’ trial, the report of 
the trial at Salonika in 1917 of Serbian 
officers alleged, among several charges, 
to have been involved in the plot, and 
numerous disclosures by Serbian poli- 
ticians and officers and by officials of the 
former Austro-Hungarian government. 
This evidence is full of contradictions, 
discrepancies, and anachronisms; and the 
full story of the murder is not known. 

The Narodna Odbrana was organized 
in October 1908, after the annexation of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina by Austria, in order 
to “protect and promote [Serbian] in- 
terests in the annexed provinces.” Its 
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membership embraced prominent mem- 
bers of the Radical party and representa- 
tives of the army, including Dragutin 
Dimitriyevich and Voya Tankosich, who 
had taken part in the assassination of 
King Alexander and Queen Draga in 
1903. For a time the new society carried 
on a subversive agitation in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina (not to speak of the stimu- 
lation of national enthusiasm in Serbia 
itself); but it was gradually replaced, so 
far as propaganda abroad was concerned, 
by another society, the Uyedinyenye ili 
Smrt (“Union or Death’’), or, as it was 
popularly called, the “Black Hand,” 
which was organized in 1911 by army 
officers, with Dimitriyevich at the head, 
to work for the union of all Serbs. This 
secret society operated through terrorism 
and succeeded in combining the self- 
effacing loyalty of the Jesuits, the ruth- 
less spirit of Russian nihilism, and the 
symbolism of the American Ku Klux 
Klan. Beginning its work in Macedonia, 
it extended its activity to Bosnia, espe- 
cially after the Balkan wars; but it was 
clever enough (according to a prominent 
member) to hide behind the Narodna 
Odbrana, so that, although the Austro- 
Hungarian government knew of the ex- 
istence of the Uyedinyenye ili Smrt, it 
failed to ferret out the connection be- 
tween the two societies (a member of the 
Uyedinyenye ili Smrt became secretary 
of the Narodna Odbrana) and in 1914 
presented to the world a confused pic- 
ture of the actual situation. 

How close was the connection of the 
Serbian government with the Black 
Hand is uncertain. At first the govern- 
ment was willing to use the society in 
Macedonia; but after the Balkan wars a 
bitter quarrel ensued between the civil 
and military authorities, and the Black 
Hand was generally credited with sup- 
porting the army against the Radical 


party, for Dimitriyevich was the leader 
of the military party as well as the chief 
spirit in the secret society. So sharp was 
this conflict that in June 1914 King 
Peter retired from the government and 
Crown Prince Alexander was appointed 
regent; only the intervention of the Rus- 
sian minister, Hartvig, enabled the Radi- 
cal leader, Pashich, to remain as prime 
minister. In view of this situation, it 
seems unlikely that the Serbian govern- 
ment would have connived at any ac- 
tivity of the Black Hand in Bosnia; 
after the Balkan wars Serbia needed 
peace, and the policy of Pashich was to 
avoid provocation of Austria-Hungary 
and even to cultivate tolerable relations 
with it. On the other hand, it was not 
easy for the authorities in Belgrade to 
put a stop to the secret activity of a se- 
cret society. 

Dimitriyevich—‘“‘Apis,” as he was 
often called—was a remarkable man. 
“Gifted and educated, honorable, a con- 
vincing speaker, a sincere patriot, per- 
sonally brave and full of ambition, 
energy and capacity for work....he 
possessed the qualities which fascinate 
men....he was in every way an excel- 
lent organizer .... he saw only the goal 
in front of him and went his own way 
recklessly and without scruple.... oth- 
ers were to obey him and execute his in- 
structions without opposition.” One 
writer represents him as an inveterate 
conspirator; but the principal charge 
against him, that he attempted to assas- 
sinate Crown Prince Alexander in 1917, 
may now be considered disproved.” In 
1923, however, it was alleged that “Apis” 
had organized the murder at Sarayevo. 

The story ran thus: In June 1914 
“Apis” was informed by the Russian 

2 The evidence presented by Svetozar Pribiche- 


vich in La dictature du roi Alexandre (Paris, 19309), 
pp. 277-319, seems conclusive. 
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general staff that at a meeting at Kono- 
pischt earlier in the month William II 
and Francis Ferdinand had planned an 
attack on Serbia, and from his own 
agents he had obtained plans for the 
Austrian maneuvers to be held along the 
Serbo-Bosnian frontier. To forestall this 
disaster, Dimitriyevich decided to have 
the archduke assassinated. While he was 
in this mood, his confidant Voya Tanko- 
sich appeared with two young Bosnians, 
who declared that they wished to murder 
Francis Ferdinand, the great enemy of 
the Yugoslav people. Dimitriyevich 
thereupon had Tankosich instruct the 
Bosnians in the use of weapons and 
smuggle them across the frontier. Dimi- 
triyevich later informed the executive 
committee of the Uyedinyenye ili Smrt 
of what he had done; they protested, and 
yielding to their pressure, Dimitriyevich 
sent orders to the young men not to 
commit murder. But his orders were 
either disobeyed or not received. There 
are many difficulties about this story, 
which is now generally regarded with 
much suspicion. But it led other people 
to reveal what they claimed to know 
about the plot, and from this evidence 
a more plausible explanation can be con- 
structed. 

Gavrilo Printsip, the assassin of Fran- 
cis Ferdinand, and his immediate ac- 
complices, Nedelyko Chabrinovich and 
Trifko Grabezh, were Bosnians, hardly 
out of their teens, caught up in the 
revolutionary movement Mlada Bosna 
(“Young Bosnia’) in the annexed 
provinces. Inspired by the ideal of Yugo- 
slav unity and being constantly in 
trouble with the school authorities, they 
emigrated to Belgrade and associated 
with members of the Narodna Odbrana 
and the Uvyedinyenye ili Smrit, from 
whom they received financial support 
and still more revolutionary zeal. The 


exact relationship is impossible to de- 
termine. For example, Chabrinovich 
was at one time supposed to have been 
under the protection of the Austrian con- 
sul in Belgrade; later it was suggested 
that his father had been an Austrian 
secret agent and that the son,.out of re- 
sentment, had joined the Serbian agita- 
tion in Bosnia; a third story had it that 
he was once presented to Crown Prince 
Alexander at the state printing office, 
where he was employed. But such de- 
tails probably do not matter greatly, for 
all three men were deep in the revolu- 
tionary movement and ready to strike a 
blow against Habsburg rule. 

When it was announced, in March 
1914, that Austro-Hungarian maneuvers 
would be held in Bosnia and that Francis 
Ferdinand would visit Sarayevo on 
June 28—a day (St. Vitus’ Day [Vidov- 
dan]}) sacred to Serbian patriots as the 
anniversary of the battle of Kossovo— 
Printsip and Chabrinovich decided to 
assassinate the archduke, and they per- 
suaded Grabezh to join them. Through 
one Milan Tsiganovich, a Bosnian em- 
ployed by the Serbian railways and a 
member of the Black Hand, they ob- 
tained weapons from Tankosich which 
came from the government arsenal at 
Krageyuvats and were instructed in 
their use. Whether Dimitriyevich was 
informed of this and of the journey of the 
young men to Sarayevo cannot be as- 
serted positively, although it is probable 
that he did know; it is also possible that 
he did not take the young men seriously, 
thinking them too young and inexperi- 
enced, and that he was genuinely 
alarmed when he learned what had hap- 

3This view is discounted by Rebecca West 
(Black lamb and grey falcon |New York, 1941], 
pp. 414-29) as the result of an interview with the 
sister of Chabrinovich in 1937; she suggests that the 


story was circulated by a rejected suitor of the sister, 
who sought thereby to discredit the family. 
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pened. Be that as it may, the conspira- 
tors left Belgrade at the end of May, 
passed across the frontier through a 
“tunnel,” i.e., with the aid of officials, 
and reached Sarayevo several weeks be- 
fore the visit of the archduke. They con- 
cealed their weapons in the house of 
Daniel Ilich, a schoolteacher, who was a 
member of the Black Hand and enlisted 
three more young men as “reserves.” 

If Dimitriyevich, who was chief of the 
intelligence section of the Serbian gener- 
al staff, knew of the plot, the question 
arises: Was the Serbian cabinet in- 
volved? That it was directly responsible 
or even aware of the plot was not charged 
by Austria-Hungary, and the general cir- 
cumstances of Serbia at that moment 
made any connivance seem most unlike- 
ly. In June 1924, however, Lyuba Yo- 
vanovich, minister of education in the 
Pashich cabinet of 1914, stated that ‘‘at 
the end of May or the beginning of June”’ 
1914 Pashich had informed the cabinet 
that “there were people who were pre- 
paring to go to Sarayevo to kill Francis 
Ferdinand, who was to go there to be 
solemnly received on Vidovdan.’’ This 
startling declaration precipitated a lively 
controversy, first within Serbia (Yugo- 
slavia) and then throughout the world. 
After a long delay Pashich impugned the 
veracity of his former colleague, but he 
did not produce convincing proof that 
Yovanovich had not told the truth. The 
latter did not take up charges that he 
had been guilty of exaggeration in order 
to magnify his own importance. Both 
statesmen died before the matter was 
satisfactorily cleared up; and it is still 
impossible to say whether the Serbian 
government knew of the plot, for the 
revelations made after the first state- 
ment of Yovanovich are full of dis- 
crepancies. Another version has it that 
some time before Printsip, Chabrino- 


vich, and Grabezh crossed the frontier, 
some other agitators were caught by the 
Serbian police trying to pass into Bosnia, 
that this incident was reported to the 
cabinet, and that Lyuba Yovanovich, 
writing ten years later, had this in mind 
when he asserted that Pashich had 
spoken about Printsip’s expedition. But 
whatever the Serbian government may 
have known, there is no evidence to sug- 
gest that it approved of the plot or as- 
sisted in its preparation.‘ 

If the Serbian government knew any- 
thing about the plot and if, especially, as 
alleged, its efforts to prevent the con- 
spirators from crossing the frontier had 
failed, it should have warned Vienna of 
what was brewing. Apparently it did not 
do so, although both in 1914 and after 
the war statements were made that it 
had done so. Here again the evidence is 
conflicting; but the positive statement of 
the Serbian minister in Vienna, Yovan 
Yovanich, has not been disproved: Being 
aware of the inflamed state of mind of 
many circles in Bosnia which resented 
the approaching visit of Francis Ferdi- 
nand and fearful of some incident which 
might disturb the relations of Austria- 
Hungary and Serbia, he decided to speak 
to Bilinski, the minister in charge of 
Bosnian affairs (his own relations with 
Berchtold, the foreign minister, being 
somewhat strained). He explained that 
the army maneuvers would be regarded 

4 The charge has also been brought that Russia 
was privy to the conspiracy. According to some 
writers, Hartvig, who was an ardent supporter of 
Serbian national aspirations, was involved; others 
suggest that Dimitriyevich was in touch with the 
Russian general staff through Colonel Artamonov, 
the Russian military attaché. The evidence is not 
very convincing, and the fact that both Hartvig and 
Artamonov were absent from Belgrade on June 28 
weakens what evidence there is; if they knew that 
Francis Ferdinand was to be assassinated, they 
would surely have remained in Belgrade, in order 


to keep in immediate touch with their Serbian 
protégés. 
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as a “provocation” and that some Ser- 
bian youth might “put a live cartridge 
in his rifle or revolver instead of a blank 
one’ and shoot at the archduke; “it 
would therefore be well and wise for the 
archduke not to go to Sarayevo.” Bilin- 
ski promised to inform Francis Ferdi- 
nand, but apparently did not do so; 
whether Bilinski spoke to Berchtold is 
uncertain. 

Equally uncertain is it whether warn- 
ings, more or less specific, were received 
from other sources by the Austrian au- 
thorities. The evidence does suggest that 
some kind of warning was received by 
Francis Ferdinand himself and that he 
was reluctant to go to Sarayevo, but the 
stories lack definiteness. Whatever the 
truth, it is generally recognized that the 
measures taken in Sarayevo for the pro- 
tection of the royal visitors were inade- 
quate. For reasons of economy, the local 
police were not greatly increased; and, 
because of the jealousy existing between 
the civil administration and the military 
authorities, the latter insisted on control- 
ling the arrangements, since the visit of 
Francis Ferdinand was made in connec- 
tion with the army maneuvers. When 
the Emperor Francis Joseph visited 
Sarayevo in 1910, a double cordon of 
troops lined the streets; but on June 28, 
1914 General Potiorek, the commander 
of the garrison, failed to take this pre- 
caution—although he had been constant- 
ly complaining of the restlessness of the 
Bosnian population. He may have felt 
that this would spoil the good effects 
which were hoped for from the royal 
visit, but he must be held accountable 
for the consequences of his carelessness. 

The archduke and his wife arrived at 
Ilidzhe, a resort near Sarayevo, in time 
for the maneuvers, which were held on 
June 26-27; and they were cordially 
received when they drove through the 


city on the afternoon of the 26th. On 
Sunday, the 28th—the anniversary of 
Kossovo, of the Austro-Serbian treaty 
of 1881, and of the marriage of the au- 
gust visitors—they made their official 
visit. As they were driving to the town 
hall, Chabrinovich hurled a bomb at the 
archduke’s car; the missile injured, how- 
ever, not the intended victim but his ad- 
jutant, riding in the next car. So, after 
the ceremonies at the town hall, Francis 
Ferdinand insisted on visiting his ad- 
jutant at the hospital. Although this in- 
volved a change of route, the chauffeurs 
of the motor cars were apparently not 
told and adhered to the directions orig- 
inally given them. In consequence, the 
archduke’s car took a wrong turn and 
was forced to stop and back up—at the 
very point where Printsip happened to 
be standing. Printsip seized the moment 
and shot both Francis Ferdinand and his 
wife, who died before medical aid could 
be brought. But for this accident or over- 
sight, it is unlikely that Francis Ferdi- 
nand would have met his death on that 
day, for neither Grabezh nor the local 
“reserves” whom Ilich had collected 
took any steps. But for this murder, a 
general European war would probably 
not have broken out in the summer of 
1914. 

In Austria-Hungary the reaction to 
the crime was instantaneous and signifi- 
cant. Sarayevo was the scene of demon- 
strations against the Serbs, and in many 
other places the anti-Serbian feeling so 
carefully nourished for years manifested 
itself. The newspapers were at first cau- 
tious; but official circles, including 
church and army, assumed that an hour 
of reckoning between the Dual Mon- 
archy and Serbia had arrived. General 
Conrad von H6tzendorf, chief of the 
general staff, declared that ‘Austria 
must draw the sword against Serbia’”’; 
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and Count Berchtold, the foreign minis- 
ter, agreed with him. But the emperor 
and Count Stiirgkh, the Austrian pre- 
mier, wished to postpone a decision until 
the investigations at Sarayevo, while 
Count Tisza, the Hungarian premier, 
was opposed to military action because 
“we do not have sufficient proof to be 
able to place the responsibility for the 
crime on Serbia.”’ Tisza’s attitude was 
partly determined by his belief that on 
account of William II’s supposed preju- 
dice in favor of Serbia, Germany would 
not support energetic action by Austria- 
Hungary; so when Tschirschky, the 
German ambassador, hinted that his 
government was likely to be in a recep- 
tive mood, Berchtold conceived a mas- 
ter-stroke. 

Four days before the murder at Sara- 
yevo a memorandum on Austro-Hungari- 
an policy in the Balkans had been com- 
pleted in the foreign office. Written to be 
transmitted to Berlin, it declared that 
the alliance with Romania had become 
almost a liability and that, in order to 
bring Romania to reason, Bulgaria 
should be taken into the Triple Alliance. 
Germany was to be asked to join with 
the Monarchy in opposing the ‘united 
action of France and Russia” in the 
Balkans. To this memorandum Berch- 
told added a few paragraphs, showing 
that after Sarayevo the proposed action 
was “more imperative” than ever. In- 
asmuch as the policy advocated in the 
memorandum had been originally sug- 
gested by Tisza (in March 1914), the 
document could be safely transmitted 
to the German government—and by the 
ordinary diplomatic channels. Berchtold, 
however, sent the document, along with 
a letter written by Francis Joseph to 
William II, by his chef de cabinet, Count 
Hoyos. 

Although the imperial letter covered 


much the same ground as the memo- 
randum, it added that the aim of creat- 
ing a new Balkan league, with Bulgaria 
as its center, was possible “only if Serbia, 
which at present serves as the pivot of 
Panslav policy, has been eliminated as a 
factor of political power in the Balkans,” 
for ‘a reconciliation of the antagonism that 
now separates us from Serbia is no longer 
to be thought of”; Austro-Hungarian pol- 
icy must, therefore, “‘in the future be di- 
rected toward the isolation and diminu- 
tion of Serbia.’”’ This letter might also 
have been sent in the diplomatic pouch, 
for Tisza, although he objected to the 
words italicized, approved of the “‘isola- 
tion and diminution of Serbia.” 

But Berchtold had in mind more than 
a diplomatic campaign against Serbia, 
and his purpose in sending Hoyos to 
Berlin was to have him explain to the 
German authorities his real plans, with 
the hope that he could use the promise 
of German support as a lever for over- 
coming the opposition of Tisza. Inciden- 
tally, by leaving the choice between di- 
plomacy (Tisza) and military action 
(Conrad-Berchtold) to the German em- 
peror, the Austro-Hungarian foreign 
minister astutely saddled him with the 
responsibility for the policy to be adopt- 
ed by the Dual Monarchy. 

In Germany the news of Sarayevo was 
received with a certain bewilderment. 
The press naturally showed strong sym- 
pathy for Austria-Hungary, but it did 
not demand an aggressive policy on the 
part of Germany or a free hand for its 
ally. Zimmermann, the undersecretary 
in the foreign office, advised Serbia to 
neglect no step necessary to call to ac- 
count the persons involved in the plot, 
and suggested to Austria that “humili- 
ating conditions” should not be proposed 
to Serbia. William II was so upset that 
he immediately returned from Kiel to 
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- Potsdam. When he learned that his am- 
bassador in Vienna was advising against 
“too hasty steps,” he declared that “the 
Serbs must be disposed of, and that right 
soon!’’ On the other hand, less than two 
weeks before, both the emperor and the 
chancellor had been deeply concerned 
over the mounting armaments of Russia; 
and the latter had recognized that in the 
event of a new crisis in the Balkans, 
Russia would probably take a much 
stronger stand than it had done in 1912- 
13. In view of their past record, both 
William II and Bethmann might have 
been expected to pursue a cautious 
course. Military circles, however, were 
of the opinion that the moment was 
favorable for war (even though the em- 
peror was personally for peace). 

Hoyos arrived in Berlin on Sunday 
morning, July 5, and, after handing over 
to the Austro-Hungarian ambassador, 
Count Szégyény, the memorandum and 
the imperial letter, proceeded to the Wil- 
helmstrasse for a discussion with Zim- 
mermann (Jagow, the foreign minister, 
being away on his honeymoon). He ex- 
plained that his government would like 
to undertake “‘a surprise attack on Serbia 
without any preliminary preparation”’ 
—that is, without a mobilization—and 
that “‘a complete partition of Serbia was 
under consideration.” Zimmermann 
made no objection, and later in the day 
declared to the German ambassador in 
London, Prince Lichnowsky, who hap- 
pened to be in Berlin, that “if war was 
now after all inevitable for [Germany] 
in consequence of the unfriendly attitude 
of Russia, it would perhaps be better 
to have it now rather than later” (on the 
next day Bethmann expressed the same 
opinion to Hoyos).5 

5So Hoyos declared in a letter written in July 


1917, first published by Maurice Muret in the 
Journal des Débats on November 11, 1931 and, later, 
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At Potsdam, Szégyény communicated 
to William II the memorandum of the 
Austro-Hungarian government and the 
letter of Francis Joseph. The emperor at 
first replied that the plans adumbrated 
in Vienna made him “foresee serious 
European complications’ and that he 
would have to consult his chancellor. 
But, after luncheon, William II said 
that Austria-Hungary might “rely on 
Germany’s full support” and that the 
action against Serbia ‘“‘must not be de- 
layed.” He sympathized with Francis 
Joseph’s ‘‘well-known love of peace”’; 
but, if Vienna “really recognized the 
necessity of warlike action against Ser- 
bia,” “he would regret it if [Austria] did 
not make use of the present moment”’; 
for, while Russia would doubtless be 
hostile, it ‘was in no way prepared for 
war,” and, in any case, Germany would 
stand by Austria-Hungary ‘‘with its 
accustomed loyalty.” William further 
promised to see to it that Romania ob- 
served ‘‘a correct attitude,” and he 
raised no objection to the inclusion of 
Bulgaria in the Triple Alliance. The em- 
peror did declare that he must “‘hear the 
opinion of the chancellor,” but he au- 
thorized Szégyény to telegraph to Vienna 
his personal approval of the Austrian 
proposals. 

Later in the day the emperor received 
General von Falkenhayn, the Prussian 
minister of war, who, on hearing that 
Austria intended to ‘‘march into Serbia,” 
urgently begged that ‘‘adequate prepara- 
tions for war be made on the part of 
Germany.” William declined to sanction 
such preparation, “in order not to dis- 
turb the diplomatic situation’; never- 
theless, Falkenhayn took it upon himself 
to write to General von Moltke, the chief 


with other documents, in the original German by 
Jan Opocensky in the Journal of modern history, IV 
(1932), 426-28." 
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of staff, who was on leave at Carlsbad, 
that “the situation is acute,” although he 
said that he did not expect a decision 
“in the next few weeks.’””® 

After Falkenhayn, came Bethmann 
and Zimmermann. The emperor, without 
waiting to hear what the chancellor 
might say, recited what he had done. 
There is fair evidence to support the 
view that the latter was disturbed to 
find the emperor already committed to a 
policy which, according to Bethmann’s 
repeatedly expressed opinion, was likely 
to lead to a general European war and 
that he tried to oppose it. But, in the 
end, he was talked around; and on the 
following day he officially confirmed the 
emperor’s promise. 

Still later that evening and on the 
morning of the following day, July 6, 
William II received representatives of 
the general staff, the navy department, 
and the naval staff. To these persons he 
expressed the opinion that Russia would 
probably not fight in defense of Serbia; 
but he clearly recognized that war was a 
possibility, and he faced the prospect 
without hesitation, on the assumption 
that Great Britain would remain neutral. 
The emperor then departed for Norway, 
where he remained until July 24. 

On July 6 Bethmann and Zimmer- 
mann officially received Szégyény and 
Hoyos and replied to the overtures of the 
Austro-Hungarian government. Beth- 
mann accepted the proposal to take Bul- 
garia into the Triple Alliance and prom- 


® Falkenhayn wrote to Moltke after a conversa- 
tion with Bethmann, who, as noted in the next 
paragraph, had discussed the situation with the 
emperor. Falkenhayn represents the chancellor as 
not taking the situation too seriously and as being 
skeptical as to whether the Austrians were in 
earnest. Since Bethmann, at bottom, was disturbed 
by the emperor’s policy (which he loyally accepted), 
he naturally tried to minimize its dangers when 
talking with the minister of war; the latter, however, 
was not deceived. 


ised to bring pressure on Romania to 
stop the Romanian agitation against the 
Dual Monarchy. As for Serbia, Germany 
left it to Vienna to decide what was to 
be done “to clear up the situation” and 
would always stand behind its ally. The 
chancellor also stated that both he and 
the emperor considered ‘“‘immediate ac- 
tion” against Serbia as “the best and 
most radical solution” of the problem 
and that neither Italy nor Romania 
should be informed in advance of “an 
eventual action against Serbia,” al- 
though, under Article VII of the Triple 
Alliance, Italy was entitled to notifica- 
tion. 

The German and Austro-Hungarian 
records leave no doubt that the German 
emperor and the German government 
understood that Count Berchtold de- 
sired to undertake an immediate military 
action against Serbia, without any diplo- 
matic preparation, and that he contem- 
plated a partition of Serbia; they ac- 
cepted and approved this policy and 
urged its immediate execution, even at 
the risk of war with Russia. The German 
reasons appear to have been: (1) there 
was the feeling that the Dual Monarchy 
must either restore its prestige by a suc- 
cessful war or face disintegration; (2) a 
good case seemed to exist against Serbia; 
(3) if this case were properly exploited, 
other powers would not interfere; (4) if, 
however, Russia did interfere, it would 
be better for Germany to fight at that 
time rather than later, for Great Britain 
would remain neutral. The German gov- 
ernment gambled on the chance that 
Russia would not intervene, and the 
circumstance that this gamble proved 
wrong does not diminish the responsibil- 
ity of Germany for what happened. 

* This view is not affected by the fact 
that no far-reaching preparations were 
made for war. On the side of the army, 
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nothing was done, so far as has ever 
come to light, because, as the deputy 
chief of staff remarked, they were “all 
prepared” and “ready to jump.” What 
naval preparations were made were 
ordered by word of mouth and kept 
strictly secret; but the construction of 
new ships was speeded up, a battleship 
was sent through the recently widened 
Kiel Canal, and the naval flying forces 
were put in shape. Also, certain ships 
away from German waters received 
orders as to what to do in case of war. No 
financial precautions appear to have 
been taken; but grain supplies were 
bought up privately, and the minister of 
the interior went over “all the measures 
necessary in case of war.”’ 

Immediately after Hoyos’s return from 
Berlin, on July 7, a ministerial council 
was held in Vienna. Berchtold stated 
that he had obtained the promise of “the 
unconditional support of Germany in the 
event of a warlike complication with 
Serbia” and advocated a “reckoning”’ 
with Serbia, even though “‘a passage-at- 
arms with Serbia might lead to a war 
with Russia.” The Austrian premier, the 
joint ministers of war and finance, and 
the representatives of the army and navy 
agreed with this proposal. Only Tisza ob- 
jected. The Hungarian premier, who had 
already protested against what Hoyos 
had said in Berlin about a partition of 
Serbia, refused to sanction “‘a surprise 
attack’? and insisted that Serbia must 
first be given an opportunity for diplo- 
matic submission; hard demands might, 
indeed, be made, “‘but not such as cannot 
be complied with.” In face of this attitude, 
which was made known to Francis 
Joseph by Tisza himself in writing, 
Berchtold had to temporize and agree 
that any military action against Serbia 
must be preceded by an ultimatum. 

The wily foreign minister, however, 
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easily outplayed the Hungarian states- 
man. He determined to include in the 
ultimatum demands which would be un- 
acceptable to Serbia (which did not pre- 
vent him from giving assurances in the 
opposite sense to the Russian ambassa- 
dor!), and he won over the hesitating em- 
peror to this course. He then informed 
Tisza of a conversation with the German 
ambassador, who had said that “in Ber- 
lin action by the Monarchy against Ser- 
bia is fully expected” and that Germany 
would not understand why the opportu- 
nity was neglected. Stung by these re- 
proaches and irritated by the language 
of the Serbian press, with his protests to 
Francis Joseph ignored and public opin- 
ion in Hungary becoming steadily more 
chauvinistic, Tisza on July 14 accepted 
the plan of a short-term ultimatum and 
“introduced a sharper tone in places.”’ 

The final decisions were taken at a 
ministerial council held on July 19. An 
official of the foreign office, Wiesner, who 
had been sent to Sarayevo to ascertain 
the results of the investigation carried on 
there, had indeed reported that there was 
no proof of the complicity of the Serbian 
government in the murder and that there 
were reasons for believing this unlikely. 
Apparently Berchtold did not inform 
the ministers of this verdict; but, since 
Tisza had agreed to his plan, whether 
the Serbian government was involved or 
not did not matter. Therefore, the note 
adopted for presentation to the Serbian 
government contained an indictment of 
Serbia’s general policy and only inciden- 
tally a demand for satisfaction for the 
murder of the archduke. Berchtold 
agreed that the Monarchy should not 
annex any of Serbia, but “‘by the cession 
of as much of its territories as possible 
to Bulgaria, Greece, and Albania, and 
perhaps also to Romania, should en- 
deavor to reduce its size so that it would 
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no longer be dangerous.” Thus the idea 
of partition was maintained, although 
Tisza insisted on a resolution being 
passed stating that the Monarchy “is 
not conducting a war of conquest and 
does not plan the annexation of Serbia’’; 
“rectifications of frontier which are stra- 
tegically necessary” were declared “‘not 
excluded” by the resolution. 

The German government was kept 
pretty well informed about the Austro- 
Hungarian note. Although the text was 
not received until the evening of July 22, 
the main points were known and ap- 
proved; and Zimmermann was of the 
opinion that “Serbia cannot accept any 
such demands, which are incompatible 
with its dignity as a sovereign state” 
and that “the result would be war.” 
Therefore, on July 21, Jagow renewed 
the assurances that ‘Germany would 
stand by Austria-Hungary with all its 
strength.” He also suggested that the 
presentation of the note in Belgrade, 
originally timed for 5:00 P.M. on July 23, 
should be postponed for an hour, in order 
to insure that its content would not be 
known in St. Petersburg until after the 
president of the French Republic and the 
French premier, who were on a visit to 
the tsar, had left the Russian capital. 
After the war, Jagow asserted that when 
he received the text of the note, he had 
thought it ‘“‘pretty sharp,” but that it 
was too late to make any change. Actual- 
ly, in July 1914, Jagow declared that he 
“agreed entirely” with the contents of 
the note; and since he had twenty-two 
hours at his disposal before its presenta- 
tion, there was ample time for objection 
and change. 

On July 20 the text of the note was 
forwarded to Baron Giesl, the Austro- 
Hungarian minister in Belgrade, with 
instructions to present it to the Serbian 
government on Thursday, July 23. On 


the next day it was submitted to the em- 
peror for approval; and, before that ap- 
proval was given, it was communicated 
to the German ambassador in Vienna, 
who sent it by mail to Berlin. 

The note was framed with the expecta- 
tion that Serbia would reject its demands 
and that an excuse for war would there- 
by be provided. The minutes of the 
ministerial councils show that the deci- 
sion for war against Serbia was taken in 
the full realization that this would in all 
probability also mean war with Russia: 
which was precisely why no decision was 
taken until German assistance was ab- 
solutely assured. Apparently, the minis- 
ters and advisers of Francis Joseph had 
persuaded themselves that only by mili- 
tary action against Serbia could they 
hope to crush the Yugoslav national 
movement and stay the disintegration 
of the Monarchy and that, even though 
this would involve the danger of war 
with Russia, the military situation was 
more favorable than it would be later. On 
the other hand, they could not compre- 
hend that the Yugoslav problem and the 
other symptoms of internal unrest were 
the result of the Dual system which they 
insisted on maintaining or that their pol- 
icy of war would be opposed by a major- 
ity of the peoples of the state. If ever 
there was a vicious circle, this was one. 

Hoping to take Europe by surprise, 
the Austro-Hungarian statesmen volubly 
offered assurances of their pacific inten- 
tions. In three speeches to the Hungarian 
parliament Tisza conveyed the impres- 
sion that serious complications were not 
probable; the chief of staff and the minis- 
ter of war went on leave. Berchtold as- 
sured Shebeko, the Russian ambassador, 
that Austria “in no way intended to pro- 
voke a conflict” with Serbia, and on July 
20 the latter departed for Russia. The 
French ambassador, Dumaine, was told, 
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on July 22, that the Austrian demands 
would be “acceptable to the dignity of 
the Serbs” and that he could count on “a 
peaceful result.””7 

The German government co-operated 
in this scheme of reassuring the other 
powers. When the restless emperor, who 
was cruising in Norwegian waters, grew 
nervous as the day of the ultimatum ap- 
proached, particularly about the Ger- 
man fleet, the chancellor telegraphed to 
him that ‘any premature recall of our 
fleet might cause general uneasiness.” 
The press was kept well in hand, and not 
until July 20 did the Norddeutsche All- 
gemeine Zeitung assert that Austria’s 
relations needed to be clarified and that 
any dispute should be localized. The for- 
eign office suggested to Albert Ballin, 
head of the Hamburg-American Line, 
that he should get in touch with English 
friends; Ballin came to Berlin and, on 
learning that Austria would address “‘a 
very sharp note” to Serbia, was easily 
persuaded to go to London to study the 
situation. 

If it is easy to understand why Vienna 
and Berlin were anxious to keep the 
Entente Powers ignorant of their plans, 
the decision not to inform Italy is less 
comprehensible, for, under the Triple 
Alliance, Italy was entitled to notice of 
any projected Austrian action in the 
Balkans, so that it might demand com- 
pensation for its approval. Berchtold 
professed to fear that Italy would reveal 
his intentions to Serbia and Russia; he 


70On July 16 Count Liitzow, one-time Austro- 
Hungarian ambassador in Rome, visited Sir Maurice 
de Bunsen, the British ambassador in Vienna, and 
gave him a hint as to the seriousness of the situation. 
Bunsen told Shebeko (but apparently not his French 
colleague) and telegraphed to London; but it is not 
clear that the warning was taken very seriously. A 
French agent managed to obtain a fairly accurate 
summary of the impending note, but his information 
was not received in Paris until July 24, after the 
ultimatum had been handed in at Belgrade. 
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was also greatly annoyed by the attitude 
of Italy in respect of Albania, where the 
Prince of Wied was having endless diffi- 
culties. But the main reason was, no 
doubt, that the Austrian plan for the 
subjection of Serbia was obviously con- 
trary to the interest of Italy, and to keep 
Italy in the dark seemed the only sensible 
course to take. 

The Italian government suspected 
that something was brewing and con- 
tinually urged moderation, pointing out, 
in passing, that an aggressive policy 
would defeat its own ends. The German 
ambassador in Rome, Flotow, warned 
that without compensation Italy would 
certainly not march with its allies. Ja- 
gow was sufficiently impressed by this 
argument to urge upon Berchtold the de- 
sirability of winning over Italy by prom- 
ising it the Trentino; but the Austrian 
statesmen were deaf to argument, de- 
claring that, as Austria intended no ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement for itself, the 
Italian claims would have no standing; 
and the German government finally de- 
cided to let events take their course. 

In the countries of the Triple Entente, 
the death of the archduke was greeted 
with expressions of sympathy, but the 
general feeling was one of relief that a 
somewhat enigmatic personage had been 
removed from the scene. In Great Britain, 
which was facing a crisis over Irish Home 
Rule, the Balkan situation was not taken 
seriously. Nevertheless, Sir Edward Grey, 
the foreign secretary, twice advised 
Prince Lichnowsky, the German ambas- 
sador, that, out of regard for Russia, 
Austria should keep its action against 
Serbia “within certain bounds’’; these 
warnings were duly transmitted to Ber- 
lin by the anxious ambassador but had 
no effect. To the Russian government 
Grey expressed the opinion that ‘“‘it 
would be very desirable that Austria 
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and Russia should discuss things to- 
gether if they become difficult.” To 
Serbia he gave the advice that it should 
offer “the utmost assurances” of good 
behavior in the future. To Austria it- 
self Grey offered neither warning nor 
advice until July 23, when he pointedly 
referred to ‘‘the awful consequences in- 
volved in the situation” and remarked 
that “it required two to keep the peace.”’ 
Throughout these weeks the British gov- 
ernment had to think not only of Europe 
but also of Persia, where the activities of 
Russian agents were causing much irri- 
tation. The tsar had promised to stop 
the activities; but, at the same time, 
Sazonov, his foreign minister, was press- 
ing Grey to accept a triple guarantee of 
their Asiatic possessions by Russia, 
Great Britain, and Japan. In the event 
of a serious European crisis, British pol- 
icy was bound to be influenced by the 
fear of repercussions in Asia in the event 
that Russia should feel that it had not 
been adequately supported by Great 
Britain. 

In France, also, the early summer of 
1914 was marked by political turmoil. 
The Left bloc in the chamber of deputies 
desired the repeal of the three years’ 
military service restored in 1913; and 
only with difficulty had a cabinet been 
formed under René Viviani, a Republi- 
can Socialist, which was willing to main- 
tain the three years’ law until an effective 
substitute could be devised. In July a 
startling indictment of the deficient or- 
ganization and equipment of the army 
was issued by Senator Humbert, so that 
several newspapers began to play up the 
excellent condition of the Russian army. 
The general public, however, was chiefly 
interested in the trial of Mme Caillaux, 
the wife of a prominent politician, for the 
murder of a newspaper editor during the 
spring. On the question of Sarayevo, the 


French press took the side of Serbia; the 
attitude of the government was, how- 
ever, correct and reserved, and the Quai 
d’Orsay was not greatly alarmed by the 
reports received from Vienna (no news 
came in from Belgrade after July 14 be- 
cause the minister was taken ill and his 
successor did not arrive until July 25). 
On July 15 President Poincaré and 
Viviani left for a visit to Russia. Inas- 
much as Viviani was inexperienced in 
diplomacy, the Quai d’Orsay prepared a. 
number of memoranda to guide him in 
his discussions with Sazonov, the Rus- 
sian foreign minister; the crime of Sara- 
yevo occupied the fourteenth place in the 
list of seventeen subjects. 

The position of Russia was difficult. 
The government did not wish to see the 
Near Eastern question reopened, but 
Russian opinion took a keen interest in 
the fate of the Balkan peoples and was 
exceedingly resentful of the Austrian and 
German policies as manifested in the 
Bosnian crisis and the Balkan wars. 
Early in July, Sazonov issued a friendly 
warning to Austria not to search for the 
instigators of the crime on Serbian terri- 
tory and not to make demands which 
would threaten ‘“‘the national independ- 
ence of Serbia.’”’ At the same time he ad- 
vised Serbia to remain calm and to be 
prepared to make redress to Austria if 
the latter could establish grounds for 
complaint. 

On July 20 the two French statesmen 
arrived for three days of intensive en- 
tertaining and discussions. Unfortunate- 
ly, no records, French or Russian, of the 
conversations have been preserved; but 
there is no doubt that the Franco-Rus- 
sian alliance was reaffirmed and that a 
decision was taken to try to restrain 
Austria-Hungary from an intervention 
in the internal affairs of Serbia and to 
maintain the balance of power in Europe. 
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Poincaré rejected a British suggestion 
for direct Austro-Russian conversations 
as “‘very dangerous” and reminded the 
Austrian ambassador, Count Szapary, 
that since Serbia had “friends,” a Balkan 
crisis might lead to “regrettable conse- 
quences”; Sazonov warned Austria of 
the ‘‘dangerous consequences” which 
might result from its making demands 
“incompatible with the dignity of Ser- 
bia.”’ The German and Austrian ambas- 
sadors, however, were not greatly im- 
pressed by the French visit and dis- 
counted the manifestations of solidarity, 
perhaps because serious strikes were tak- 
ing place at the moment in the Russian 
capital and the demonstrations in honor 
of Poincaré were said to have been or- 
ganized by the police. The French states- 
men departed from St. Petersburg late 
on July 23, without knowing that at 
6:00 P.M. an Austro-Hungarian ultima- 
tum had been presented in Belgrade. 
When the news of Sarayevo was re- 
ceived in Serbia, public opinion was torn 
between satisfaction over the disappear- 
ance of a hated enemy and fear of what 
Austria-Hungary might do. Certain 
newspapers indulged in reckless and 
vituperative language; and the fact that 
the official organ of the Serbian govern- 
ment observed all the proprieties failed 
to undo the damage, for the language of 
the Serbian press had much to do with 
the conversion of Tisza to a belligerent 
program (see above, p. 177). The gov- 
ernment also made a blunder by failing 
to inaugurate an investigation into the 
antecedents of the crime and by allowing 
Tsiganovich to disappear ‘somewhere 
out of Belgrade.” Its position was indeed 
difficult, for an election campaign was in 
progress and any concession to Austria- 
Hungary would have been denounced by 
the Black Hand. Pashich did not, there- 
fore, do more than promise the co-opera- 
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tion of his government when the inquiry 
at Sarayevo had been completed, so far 
as was “compatible with international 
usage,’ and proclaim the desire to 
“maintain friendly relations with Aus- 
tria~-Hungary.’’® 

From Russia no advice was received, 
except to drop negotiations for a Serbo- 
Montenegrin union; from Great Britain 
came only a general admonition to give 
Austria ‘“‘the utmost assurances” against 
any future plots; from France came no 
word of any kind. But what Serbia did 
or did not do probably made little differ- 
ence, for the Dual Monarchy had de- 
termined on war. 

At 6:00 p.m. on Thursday, July 23, 
Giesl presented the Austro-Hungarian 
demands in a note which Grey described 
as “the most formidable document [he] 
had ever seen addressed by one state to 
another that was independent”’ and re- 
quired a satisfactory reply within forty- 
eight hours. Fortunately, the premier, 
who was off campaigning, was located in 
southern Serbia and was able to reach 
Belgrade the next morning. 

The note began by quoting the Serbi- 
an declaration of March 31, 1909, by 
which Serbia promised to “live on 
good neighborly terms” with Austria- 
Hungary. This promise had not been ful- 
filled; on the contrary, Serbia had con- 
nived at ‘a subversive movement,” 
which had culminated in the crime of 
Sarayevo; that crime had been planned 
in Belgrade; and Serbian officials had 
helped in its execution. The Serbian 

§On July 10 the Russian minister to Serbia, 
Hartvig, returned to Belgrade from a short vacation 
and died the same evening, while visiting his 
Austrian colleague. In spite of fantastic stories about 
the cause of death, which actually resulted from a 
heart attack, the funeral was held quietly, and the 
incident deserves mention only because of Hartvig’s 
immense prestige in Serbia. In Giesl’s opinion, 
Hartvig would have advised the Serbian govern- 
ment to accept’ the Austrian demands. 
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government was, therefore, to publish a 
declaration on July 26, condemning and 
repudiating all activity directed against 
Austria-Hungary, and, in addition, to ac- 
cept ten specific demands: 

1. To suppress any. publication di- 
rected against Austria-Hungary; 

2. To dissolve the Narodna Odbrana 
and to suppress similar societies in the 
future; 

3. To eliminate anti-Austrian propa- 
ganda from the public schools; 

4. To remove army officers and civil 
functionaries guilty of propaganda 
against the Monarchy; 

5. To accept the collaboration of 
Austrian representatives for the suppres- 
sion of the subversive movement; 

6. To take judicial proceedings 
against accessories to the Sarayevo plot, 
with Austrian delegates taking part in 
the investigation ; 

7. To arrest Tankosich and Tsigano- 
vich; 

8. To prevent the illicit traffic in arms 
and to punish the officials who had 
helped the conspirators to cross the 
frontier; 

g. To explain hostile utterances of 
Serbian officials; 

10. To notify the Austro-Hungarian 
government of the execution of these 
measures. 

The note was not a demand, on legal 
and juridical grounds, for the punishment 
of criminals but a political démarche; 
and it was regarded as such particu- 
larly because Point 5 involved, at least 
in the opinion of the Entente Powers, in- 
terference with the sovereignty of Serbia. 
For that reason it has been condemned 
by most neutral, and even some German, 
historians. 

The ultimatum was communicated to 
the powers for their information on the 
morning of July 24, together with a 


statement that a dossier supporting the 
Austrian demands was available.’ These 
demands, it was urged, were “‘in full ac- 
cordance with the feelings of all civilized 
nations,”’ which did not tolerate regicide 
and were unwilling for ‘‘the peace of 
Europe to be continually disturbed by 
movements emanating from Belgrade.”’ 
The German government asserted that 
the Austrian action was “equitable and 
moderate” and argued that the matter 
ought to be “settled exclusively between 
Austria-Hungary and Serbia” because 
“every interference of another power 
would, owing to the different treaty ob- 
ligations, be followed by incalculable 
consequences.” In other words, war was 
to be the alternative to accepting the 
Austro-Hungarian program. 

In Rome the reception of the ultima- 
tum was very cold, the foreign minister, 
the Marchese di San Giuliano, declaring 
that “Italy could not consider itself un- 
der any engagement with reference to 
the further consequences of this action”’; 
the press was highly critical. In Paris the 
acting foreign minister, Bienvenu-Mar- 
tin, hardly knowing what to say in the 
absence of Poincaré and Viviani, uttered 
some guarded commonplaces about ‘‘the 
duty of Serbia to proceed energetically 
against any accomplices of the murders 
of Sarayevo” and expressed his desire 
for a peaceful settlement; the language 
was optimistically interpreted by the 
German and Austrian ambassadors. The 
press, however, was critical and was not 
impressed by the argument for “‘localiza- 
tion.” In London the press, especially 
the Liberal and Radical papers, was 
more friendly. Grey, on the other hand, 
was exceedingly stern. He refused to 


9 The dossier was not ready until July 25, and 
then only in German. It was not circulated to the 
foreign offices until the following week, until after 
the declaration of war against Serbia; and it had 
no influence on the decisions of the Entente Powers. 
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“discuss the merits of the dispute” and 
told Count Mensdorff, the Austrian am- 
bassador, that he ‘‘felt great apprehen- 
sion”; to Prince Lichnowsky he spoke 
about the “danger of a European war.” 
He declined to exert any pressure on 
Russia in favor of localization and pro- 
posed that England, France, Germany, 
and Italy should undertake to mediate 
between Russia and Austria. 

What really mattered was the impres- 
sion in St. Petersburg. When Sazonov 
read the note, he exclaimed, “That 
means a European war,” and summoned 
a council of ministers for the afternoon. 
To the Austrian and German ambassa- 
dors he insisted that the matter at issue 
was “a European affair,” not a mere 
Austro-Serbian quarrel—an attitude re- 
affirmed by a communiqué which stated 
that Russia “cannot remain indifferent”’ 
to the dispute. The press was practically 
unanimous in condemning the Austrian 
action. 

Sazonov’s first move was to address an 
appeal to Sir George Buchanan, the 
British ambassador, that ‘His Majesty’s 
government would proclaim their soli- 
darity with France and Russia,”’ arguing 
that this would deter Austria and Ger- 
many from going to war. As Buchanan 
could give no such assurances, Sazonov 
telegraphed to Vienna to ask for an ex- 
tension of the forty-eight-hour time 
limit and to Belgrade to advise the Serbs 
that they “should make no attempt 
whatever to offer resistance” but should 
retire and appeal to the powers.’? But 
he counted very little on any extension 
of time, for the council of ministers sanc- 
tioned, in principle, the mobilization of 
the four southern military districts 


tSazonov urged “extreme moderation” on 
Spalaykovich, the Serbian minister in St. Peters- 
burg, but did not advise the Serbian government 
how to reply to the Austrian note; and he declined 
to make any specific promises of help. 


against Austria and the Black Sea fleet, 
the purchase of military stores, and the 
withdrawal of funds from Germany and 
Austria. On the following day (July 25) 
Sazonov renewed his appeal for British 
solidarity (this time in the name of the 
balance of power) and drafted a letter 
for the Emperor Nicholas to send to King 
George; he likewise advised Serbia to 
address a request for mediation to the 
British government. But, he told Bu- 
chanan, ‘‘Russia cannot allow Austria 
to crush Serbia and become the pre- 
dominant power in the Balkans, and, 
secure of the support of France, [it] will 
face all the risks of war.” 

On the military side, the measures 
recommended by the ministers were 
formally sanctioned by the tsar, who au- 
thorized the mobilization of the Baltic 
fleet as well; but the mobilization was 
not to be ordered “until Austrian troops 
have crossed the Serbian frontier.’ At 
the request of the general staff, troops in 
summer camps were recalled to barracks, 
cadets in military schools were promoted 
to officer rank, martial law was pro- 
claimed in fortresses on the frontier, and, 
above all, the “period preparatory to 
war’ was proclaimed as of July 26, which 
permitted the taking of a large number 
of measures preliminary and necessary 
to mobilization—measures which would 
have to be taken along the German, as 
well as the Austrian, frontier. 

From the moment that the Austrian 
ultimatum was known in St. Petersburg, 
the highest officials of the Russian gov- 
ernment and the leading generals as- 
sumed that Austria would make war on 
Serbia and that Russia must go to the 
assistance of the little Slav state; the 
only hope for peace lay in Germany’s 
restraining Austria. But since there was 
no evidence of Germany’s doing this, the 
Russian government began immediately 
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to prepare for war; at the same time, it 
decided to await overt action by Austria, 
and to offer a diplomatic compromise 
which would allow Austria a large meas- 
ure of satisfaction. Russia preferred 
peace; but if Austria insisted on war with 
Serbia, it must also face war with Russia. 
Possibly because Poincaré and Viviani 
were at sea, these military decisions were 
taken without the French government 
being consulted; but the decisions were 
communicated to Paléologue, the French 
ambassador, who reported them to 
Paris, and no objections were raised by 
either the French foreign office or the 
French general staff. The British gov- 
ernment, as a desirable ally, was also 
informed. 

Meanwhile, both Great Britain and 
France were supporting at Vienna the 
Russian request for an extension of the 
time limit of the Austrian note, and were 
urging Serbia, in general terms, to offer 
every satisfaction compatible with honor 
and independence. To St. Petersburg, 
Grey telegraphed an Austrian statement 
that a rupture with Serbia would be fol- 
lowed by military “‘preparations’’ (rath- 
er than actual operations) ; and to Berlin 
the forecast of a conciliatory Serbian 
reply, together with an expression of 
hope that Germany might induce Aus- 
tria to ‘take a favorable view of it.”’ At 
the same time the Entente Powers en- 
deavored to make clear the probable 
consequences of Austria’s refusal. 

The German press almost unanimous- 
ly approved of the Austrian note; and 
the German government, on July 24, de- 
clared that it was ‘‘now unable to advise 
Vienna to draw back.” Jagow, the for- 
eign minister, denied that he had known 
the Austrian demands until they were 
communicated on the morning of July 
24, and his effrontery knew no bounds: 
while “passing on” to Vienna Grey’s re- 


quest for an extension of the time limit, 
he deliberately delayed taking even this 
step until too late; similarly, he put off 
receiving the Russian chargé until an 
hour before the time limit expired. But 
this was not all. On learning that Austria 
intended to follow up the diplomatic 
rupture with Serbia by mobilization 
rather than by immediate war, the Ger- 
man foreign office protested strongly to 
Szégyény and urged both an immediate 
declaration of war and military opera- 
tions, in order to avoid “the danger of 
intervention of other powers.”’ Austria, 
Szégyény was told, ‘should go ahead at 
once and present the world with a fait 
accompli.” 

If Jagow was dishonest and deceitful, 
Berchtold exhibited both bravado and 
ingenuity. He solemnly told Prince Kud- 
achev, the Russian chargé, that ‘‘nothing 
was further from our minds than to hu- 
miliate Serbia” and that he had tried “‘to 
eliminate from the note everything which 
might create such an impression’’! But 
since his instinct told him that the 
Entente representatives would be wish- 
ing to see him, he conveniently betook 
himself to Ischl on Saturday, July 25, in 
order to be with the Emperor Francis 
Joseph when the ultimatum should ex- 
pire. Consequently Kudachev, who had 
received Sazonov’s instructions to ask 
for an extension of the time limit, was 
reduced to telegraphing to Berchtold en 
route and getting a noncommittal reply 
from the officials of the Ballplatz. Mean- 
while, everything was made ready for 
immediate mobilization if Serbia refused 
the Austrian demands. 

Since the Belgrade archives have not 
been opened by the Yugoslav govern- 
ment, the course of events in the Serbian 
capital on July 24-25 is somewhat ob- 
scure. Certain of the Austrian demands 
were unacceptable, especially the dismis- 
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sal of army officers and the participation 
of Austrian officials in any investigation, 
and the cabinet was in continuous session. 
According to one account, Pashich per- 
suaded the other ministers to reserve 
final decision until an answer could be 
received to an appeal for help which the 
prince regent telegraphed to the tsar on 
July 24; but, when at noon on July 25 no 
word had been received from Russia, it 
was decided to accept the Austrian de- 
mands, including ‘‘a mixed commission 
of inquiry, provided that appointment 
of such commission can be proved to be 
in accordance with international usage.”’ 
But in the early afternoon, telegrams 
were received from Russia urging Serbia 
to resist and promising help. The reply 
was thereupon recast and the participa- 
tion of Austrian officials refused, and 
mobilization was ordered at 3:00 P.M. 

In spite of some circumstantial evi- 
dence to support it, this version is of 
doubtful authenticity. In the collection 
of Russian documents published by the 
Soviet government, there are only two 
telegrams from St. Petersburg to Bel- 
grade—one, on July 24, advising Serbia 
not to resist an Austrian invasion, and 
a second, on July 25, urging an appeal to 
British mediation; it seems inconceivable 
that the Soviet editors would have omit- 
ted telegrams encouraging Serbia to war.” 
This version, in short, rests upon the ipse 
dixit of several journalists. Another 
story to the effect that the Serbian reply, 
“at least in its main lines, was formulated 
by an official of the French foreign office, 
Philippe Berthelot, also lacks documen- 
tary foundation. It seems more probable 
that the Serbs were left very much to 
their own devices. 

The Serbian reply to the Austrian 

1 The Serbian minister in St. Petersburg, Spalay- 
kovich, denied sending such telegrams; but until 
the Serbian documents are published, his state- 
ment cannot be verified. 
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note was handed to Giesl a few minutes 
before 6:00 P.M. on Saturday, July 25. 
Since the Serbian note did not accept 
the Austrian demands in toto, Giesl at 
once broke off diplomatic relations and 
left Belgrade at 6:30. Arrived at Semlin, 
across the river, he telephoned to Vienna. 
The news was promptly relayed to Ischl; 
and at 9:23 P.M. Francis Joseph ordered 
the mobilization of eight corps, or half 
his army, for operations against Serbia, 
the first day of mobilization to be Tues- 
day, July 28. 

The Serbian reply went much further 
toward conciliation than had been ex- 
pected. Although not an integral accept- 
ance of the Austrian demands, for there 
were numerous reservations, on only one 
point was there a definite refusal: the 
participation of Austrian officials in the 
judicial inquiry (Point 6); but the offer 
was made to refer the whole dispute to 
the great powers or to the arbitration of 
the Hague Tribunal. The Austro-Hun- 
garian government was able to pick out 
many flaws in detail, some of which were 
justified; and, undoubtedly, a cursory 
reading creates an unduly favorable im- 
pression. Nevertheless, the verdict of 
history is likely to be that, not of disap- 
pointed Austrian officials who hoped for 
out-and-out rejection, but of the two 
highest personages of the German Em- 
pire. The chancellor, Bethmann Hollweg, 
declared that ‘“‘the Serbian reply had in 
fact agreed to the Austrian wishes except 
on unimportant points.” The German 
emperor was even more explicit: “This is 
more than one could have expected!.... 
With it every reason for war disappears 
....1 am convinced that on the whole 
the wishes of the Dual Monarchy have 
been acceded to. The few reservations 
which Serbia makes in regard to individ- 
ual points can, in my opinion, be cleared 
up by negotiation.” Unfortunately for 
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all concerned, Austria-Hungary was de- 
termined on a military solution. 

To achieve this solution as easily as 
possible, the Central Powers desired to 
“localize” the dispute; that is, they were 
anxious to prevent the intervention of 
Russia. Austria accordingly issued as- 
surances to Russia that “territorially the 
Monarchy is saturated and does not wish 
to possess itself of any portion of Serbia”; 
it further promised to ‘consider the 
great political interests of Russia’’ in the 
Balkans. It declined, however, to assume 
“any binding engagement.” 

German policy was more complicated. 
Very reluctantly Berchtold and Conrad, 
on July 27, yielding to German pressure, 
promised to declare war at once, instead 
of waiting for the completion of Austro- 
Hungarian mobilization on August 12. 
Germany had, therefore, to “keep the 
ring” while its ally acted. So a sharp 
telegram was sent to St. Petersburg: 

Preparatory military measures on the part 
of Russia aimed at us in any way would 
compel us to take military measures for our 
own protection, which would have to consist 


in the mobilization of the army. Mobilization, 
however, would mean war. 


And for three days, July 26-28, Ger- 
man diplomacy tried to drive a wedge 
between Russia and France. Five times 
the German ambassador in Paris, Baron 
Schoen, attempted to extract from 
the officials of the Quai d’Orsay some 
kind of statement manifesting the “soli- 
darity” of France and Germany and 
implying, consequently, a reluctance on 
the part of France to follow Russia. 
All he got for his pains was reitera- 
tion of the French view that France 
could not restrain Russia unless Ger- 
many was prepared to do likewise with 
Austria—which Schoen recognized was 
impossible. The Russian ambassador, 
Izvolsky, was quite pleased with ‘‘the 


correct understanding of the situation 
manifested” by the French officials. The 
French press also grew steadily stiffer in 
tone and began to prepare public opinion 
for meeting the Austro-German chal- 
lenge. By July 28 the German maneu- 
vers had produced just the opposite effect 
of what Berlin desired. 

From the practical point of view, what 
mattered was the evident determination 
of the military authorities not to be 
caught napping. They assumed that war 
was coming and promptly began to take 
measures, such as the recall of troops to 
barracks and the suspension of leaves— 
necessary preliminaries to mobilization. 
Whether they were only keeping pace 
with what the Germans were doing, as 
they claimed, or were going faster than 
the Germans, as the latter asserted, can- 
not be determined, and was immaterial 
if either the French government or the 
German had decided to fight rather than 
accept diplomatic defeat at the hands of 
the other—which was, in fact, the situa- 
tion. On the evening of July 27 the Rus- 
sian military attaché, Colonel Ignatyev, 
asked the French generalissimo, Joffre, 
whether, if Germany mobilized only part 
of its forces against Russia, France would 
feel itself compelled under the Franco- 
Russian alliance to order mobilization. 
Joffre’s reply that the government would 
have to decide shows that the French 
general staff was not pushing for war, 
but it is worth noting that he did not 
suggest that Russia should not order 
mobilization without consulting and 
without the consent of France. 

Although Russian opinion was con- 
siderably excited by the Austro-Serbian 
rupture, Sazonov did not let himself be 
carried away. He “‘urgently” begged for 
German assistance to get the Austrian 
ultimatum modified in ‘‘some of its 
points” and appealed to Italy as well; 
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just as Germany was trying to separate 
the western powers from Russia, so the 
latter endeavored to detach the allies of 
Austria. Much more to the point was 
Sazonov’s proposal to Vienna, inspired 
by a suggestion of the German ambas- 
sador, Count Pourtalés, for ‘‘a private 
exchange of views” between himself and 
the Austrian ambassador, Count Szé- 
pary, “in order to redraft certain articles 
of the Austrian note.”’ The Russian min- 
ister recognized that Austria’s desire to 
stop the Serbian agitation was “perfectly 
legitimate,” and he “guaranteed the re- 
sult” of the proposed conversation. 
Pourtalés and Szapary were very pleased, 
all the more so because the minister of 
war assured the German military at- 
taché that “nothing but preparatory 
measures”? were being taken. In court 
circles there was confident hope in the 
mediation of the German emperor, and 
Pourtalés reported to Berlin that “there 
is little enthusiasm for war.”’ 

Actually, the Russian attitude was 
stiffening. On July 27 the tsar tele- 
graphed to the prince regent of Serbia 
that if the efforts for peace failed, “‘Rus- 
sia will in no case disinterest itself in the 
fate of Serbia”; and Sazonov informed 
Paris and London that, “‘if there is a 
question of exercising moderating influ- 
ence in St. Petersburg, we reject it in ad- 
vance, for we have adopted at the outset 
a point of view which we cannot change.” 
He refused to be impressed by assurances 
of Austrian territorial disinterestedness. 
Also, the military authorities went ahead 
with their measures, reports of which 
now began to reach Berlin. The period 
preparatory to war was extended to the 
Caucasus and Asia; the export of horses 
was forbidden; and the minister of war 
asked that the sale of liquor be forbidden 
in the districts slated for mobilization. 
Numerous directives were also issued to 


the naval commanders in the Baltic. 
There is no evidence that the soldiers 
were trying to control policy, but they, 
like their French colleagues, were de- 
termined to be ready if war came. 

In the Russian view the best chance of 
preventing war lay in a declaration of 
British solidarity with France and Rus- 
sia; and both Sir Arthur Nicolson, the 
permanent undersecretary of the British 
foreign office, and Sir Eyre Crowe, the 
assistant secretary, agreed with Sazonov. 
But Grey was resolved that he would not 
have on his head the “blood guilt” of 
promising British help when it might 
not be forthcoming, for, whatever his 
personal feelings might be that the in- 
terests of Britain required it to fight by 
the side of France, he knew it to be “‘very 
doubtful whether the cabinet, parlia- 
ment, and the country would take this 
view on the outbreak of war.” To Sazo- 
nov’s appeals he therefore replied that he 
could not do more than point out at 
Vienna and Berlin that “if the war be- 
came general, it would be difficult for 
England to remain neutral.” 

Since this was bound not to satisfy 
Russia, Grey, on July 25, told Lichnow- 
sky that he “counted with certainty on 
the Austrian mobilization being followed 
by that of Russia” and that he would not 
urge Russia not to mobilize; he therefore 
proposed that the four powers not direct- 
ly interested should try to “arrange mat- 
ters” between Austria and Russia. Grey 
then informed Count Benckendorff, the 
Russian ambassador, of this proposal; 
but in order to allay Benckendorff’s fears, 
Grey added that he had made his pro- 
posal to Germany “on the assumption 
that Russia would mobilize’ (which 
Grey thought it would be justified in 
doing, because of the severity of the Aus- 
trian demands). German writers bitterly 
criticize Grey for what they consider 
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open encouragement to Russia to mobi- 
lize. 

During the next twenty-four hours the 
situation grew more and more ominous. 
Austria had broken with Serbia and 
ordered partial mobilization. The Ger- 
man fleet had received orders to concen- 
trate off the Norwegian coast. Russia 
was ready to mobilize 1,100,000 men. 
The British admiralty, at the instigation 
of Prince Louis of Battenberg, the first 
sea lord, therefore decided to hold to- 
gether the First Fleet, which had been 
scheduled to disperse on the following 
day; and this was announced on Monday 
morning, with the hope of “‘sobering the 
Central Powers.” 

As early as July 24, the French am- 
bassador in London, Paul Cambon, had 
urged upon Grey the necessity of media- 
tion by the four powers, not between 
Austria and Russia, but between Austria 
and Serbia; Grey thought it imperative 
to discover whether Germany would join 
in mediation, and his proposal for media- 
tion between Austria and Russia would 
serve to “smoke out” Berlin. The Ger- 
man government accepted this proposal 
on July 26; but before the news was re- 
ceived in London, Grey decided to pro- 
pose a conference of the four powers not 
directly interested, ‘“‘in order to endeavour 
to find an issue to prevent complica- 
tions,” and to request of Vienna, St. 
Petersburg, and Belgrade that ‘‘pending 
results of the conference all active mili- 
tary operations should be suspended.” 
This proposal was accepted by Italy 
immediately and by France on the fol- 
lowing day; Sazonov declared that he 
preferred direct negotiations with Vienna 
but that if these failed, he would accept 
the British plan, for its purpose was to 
prevent an Austrian invasion of Serbia, 
which would almost certainly lead to 


Russian intervention—and which Ger- 
many had been urging upon Austria. 

The British proposal was “extremely 
inopportune” for the German govern- 
ment, because Austria, though reluctant- 
ly willing to declare war on Serbia, would 
not be ready to commence military op- 
erations until August 12—so that a con- 
ference would have several weeks in 
which to work out a compromise. In 
these circumstances the obvious course 
for Germany was to reject the British 
proposal. Prince Henry, the emperor’s 
brother, had reported a conversation 
with King George V in which the latter 
had said: “England would maintain 
neutrality in case war should break out 
between the continental powers.”” Al- 
bert Ballin had returned from England 
full of hope. The news from Russia was 
also optimistic, for Pourtalés was mis- 
representing the calmness of Sazonov as 
irresolution and weakness. Accordingly, 
on July 27, shortly before the return of 
William II from Norway and without his 
knowledge, the German government de- 
clined the conference on the grounds that 
“we cannot summon Austria before a 
European court of justice in its business 
with Serbia” and that a direct under- 
standing between St. Petersburg and 
Vienna appeared to be “feasible.” In the 
light of subsequent events, it appears 
correct to say that the German refusal 
destroyed the last chance of preventing 
a European war. 

William II reached Potsdam on the 
afternoon of July 27 and summoned his 
principal advisers. According to the bi- 
ographer of Falkenhayn, “it was decided 
to fight the business through [die Sache 
durchzufechten|, cost what it might.” 
The precise meaning of the phrase “fight 

12 There is every reason to believe that King 
George made no such statement, but it was eagerly 
accepted by William IT. : 
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the business through” may be open to 
doubt, but the conduct of the German 
government speaks for itself. The con- 
ciliatory Serbian reply had been com- 
municated to Jagow about noon (that is, 
before the conference was rejected); yet 
it was apparently kept from the emperor, 
for, when he read it the next morning, he 
was fairly bowled over. In the next place, 
when news was received from Rome that 
“Serbia would be willing to agree to the 
Austrian demands if they were presented 
by Europe”’ (i.e., by the Concert), the 
suggestion was not sent on to Vienna. 
Thirdly, Jagow held up for some hours, 
before transmitting to Vienna, Sazonov’s 
wish for direct conversations with Berch- 
told, and even then omitted the vital fea- 
ture of Sazonov’s proposal, namely, that 
Russia would advise Serbia to accept 
what might be agreed on by Russia and 
Austria. Jagow also expressed to Szég- 
yény his regret at the postponement of 
the Austrian military operations. Finally, 
considerable pressure was put on Berch- 
told to accept the Italian demand for 
compensation, in order that the solidari- 
ty of the Triple Alliance might be main- 
tained. Clearly, Germany was not pre- 
pared to make the slightest concession. 
No military measures were taken except 
to recall troops to barracks and to guard 
the railway lines; but the minister of war 
ordered grain purchases in the areas of 
military concentration, and the minister 
of the interior urged the mayor of Berlin 
to arrange that “Berlin is sufficiently 
provisioned for any event.”’ 

German policy had been predicated on 
the assumption that Britain would re- 
main neutral in a general war. But on the 
evening of July 27 the news came that 
the British fleet was being kept together: 
which ‘‘changed the situation with a 
single stroke.’”’ It was also learned that 
the British government regarded the 
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Serbian reply favorably and wished to 
take it as a “basis for discussion and 
pause’’; Lichnowsky declared flatly that 
in the event of war “England will place 
itself unconditionally on the side of 
France and Russia.’’ Lichnowsky was 
disliked and distrusted in Berlin; but his 
opinion was transmitted to Vienna, and 
Bethmann informed Berchtold that “by 
refusing every proposal for mediation 
[Germany] would be held responsible for 
the conflagration by the whole world 
and be represented as the veritable in- 
stigator of the war.” He therefore could 
not decline to transmit Grey’s proposal 
that the Serbian reply should be taken 
as the basis of negotiation. But he re- 
frained from advising Berchtold to accept 
either this proposal or that of Sazonov: 
he was content to ask Berchtold’s ‘“‘opin- 
ion.”’ Thus he was able to appear in the 
role of mediator without doing any medi- 
ating. And even this was a shabby trick. 

For, earlier this same day, Jagow had 
told Szégyény that while Germany was 
transmitting to Vienna British proposals 
for mediation, it did not identify itself 
with them and was, in fact, opposed to 
them. In other words, the démarche of 
the chancellor was for form’s sake only, 
in order that he might be able to say that 
he had acted as London desired, while his 
subordinate quietly sabotaged the plan. 
Grey accepted Bethmann’s assurances 
and suspended his plan for a conference. 
It is further to be noted that although 
Berlin learned on the evening of July 27 
that Austria would declare war the next 
day, the German government made no 
effort to stop this action, as .it should 
have done if it had been in earnest about 
the British proposal. 

Informed by Szégyény of Berlin’s real 
attitude, Berchtold sent a declaration of 
war to Serbia on the morning of July 28. 
Tschirschky put off executing his instruc- 
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tions from Bethmann until the after- 

“noon, thus permitting Berchtold to say 
that the German advice had been re- 
ceived ‘too late.” Berchtold obtained 
the consent of the emperor only by as- 
suring him that Serbian troops had at- 
tacked at Temes-Kubin; but he deleted 
this charge from the declaration of war 
because, as he informed Francis Joseph, 
it “has not been confirmed.” 

When Sazonov learned of the Austrian 
declaration of war, “he was carried away 
by the idea that a general war was in- 
evitable’’; and he promptly renewed his 
appeal to England for a declaration of 
solidarity. At the same time he notified 
Berlin that Russia would mobilize the 
military districts of Odessa, Kiev, Mos- 
cow, and Kazan, that is, the troops 
intended for use against Austria. This 
step was taken without consultation 
with France; but no doubt this seemed 
unnecessary, for the Russian diplomatic 
and military representatives in Paris 
were unanimous in affirming the resolu- 
tion of France to fulfil its obligations. 
Although Buchanan repeatedly warned 
against any kind of mobilization, Benck- 
endorfi’s telegrams from London, 
while cautiously worded, could be inter- 
preted to mean that Grey sympathized 
with the Russian attitude and would not 
object to military action. Since Jagow 
had said that Germany would mobilize 
only if Russia mobilized on the German 
frontier or invaded Austria, — partial 
mobilization seemed not only logical 
but well calculated to impress Austria 
without causing Germany to move. 

This was, however, opposed by the 
chief of the general staff, General Ya- 
nushkevich, and the chief of the mobiliza- 
tion section, General Dobrorolsky, who 
had not prepared plans for partial mobi- 
lization and represented that a scheme 
concocted ad hoc would endanger general 


mobilization if that became necessary. 
Since Sazonov, for diplomatic reasons, 
opposed a general mobilization, two 
ukases were prepared, on the evening of 
July 28—one for partial, the other for 
general, mobilization; both were to be 
signed by the tsar, but the decision as to 
which should be published was left open. 

What happened on the following day, 
July 29, is uncertain. Relying on the rec- 
ollections of Russian generals and the 
diary of Baron Shilling, Sazonov’s chef 
de cabinet, historians of the crisis have 
generally agreed that the tsar, albeit re- 
luctantly, signed the ukase for general 
mobilization sometime during the day 
and that by evening the ukase had re- 
ceived the countersignatures of the minis- 
ters of war, the navy, and the interior, 
so that all was ready for issuing the order 
of general mobilization. Yet, in the docu- 
ments published by the Soviet govern- 
ment, the only mention of mobilization 
on July 29 refers to partial mobilization." 
Probably, therefore, the tsar signed both 
ukases with the understanding that par- 
tial mobilization would be ordeied at 
once and the question of general mobili- 
zation deferred (in spite of the insistence 
of Yanushkevich). 

Sazonov was considerably ruffled to 
learn from Szapary that Berchtold would 
not permit conversations about the Aus- 
trian demands on Serbia; and while 
they were still talking about this, Sa- 
zonov was informed by telephone that 
Austrian forces had bombarded Bel- 
grade, which threw him into “a state of 
great excitement.” He had not recovered 
when Pourtales appeared to call his “‘seri- 
ous attention to the fact that further 
continuation of Russia’s measures of 
mobilization would force us [Germany] 


73Sazonov told Buchanan that only partial 
mobilization had been decided on, and this may well 
have been true at the moment of the conversation. 
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to mobilize and that a European war 
could then scarcely be prevented”— 
which meant that Germany had aban- 
doned the attitude that it would not 
mobilize so long as Russian measures 
were confined to the Austrian frontier. 

While Sazonov was still pondering 
this communication, the tsar telephoned 
to say that he had received a telegram 
from the German emperor urging him 
not to allow events to develop into a 
war,’ which was in contradiction with 
what Pourtalés had just said. With the 
tsar’s permission Sazonov at once got in 
touch with the generals; and it was de- 
cided that ‘‘in view of the small probabil- 
ity of avoiding war with Germany,” gen- 
eral mobilization could not be longer de- 
layed. The tsar was informed by tele- 
phone and consented. But just at the 
moment when Dobrorolsky was on the 
point of telegraphing the order for gener- 
al mobilization to all points of the Rus- 
sian Empire, a message arrived from the 
tsar to stop the mobilization. He had re- 
ceived another and more conciliatory 
telegram from William II, to whom he 
had already suggested that the Austro- 
Serbian problem be referred to the Hague 
Tribunal; Nicholas IT therefore canceled 
the general mobilization; but in face of 
the objections of the minister of war 
and the chief of the general staff to fur- 
ther delays, he allowed the partial mobi- 
lization to stand. 

Meanwhile Sazonov had _ informed 
Paris and London of Pourtalés’ démarche 
and declared that he had to assume that 
“war is inevitable’; he counted on 
France and once more appealed for 
British solidarity. He also informed 
Buchanan and Paléologue that it had 


14 This telegram crossed with one from Nicholas 
to William, to much the same effect. The two 
monarchs appear to have turned to each other 
spontaneously, as if conscious that events were 
getting beyond their control. 


been decided ‘‘to commence preparations 
for general mobilization.” Buchanan 
transmitted the news to London. Paléo- 
logue drafted a telegram to the same ef- 
fect; but before it was sent, the general 
mobilization had been countermanded, 
and on hearing this the ambassador 
omitted the relevant sentence from his 
message; apparently he did not think it 
necessary to inform his government that 
the Russian government had actually de- 
cided on general mobilization and then 
had changed its mind. 

While the Russian government was 
thus hesitating between partial and gen- 
eral mobilization, a new diplomatic situ- 
ation was shaping itself. Grey and his 
principal advisers were of the opinion 
that Britain must support France, in the 
event of war, in order to prevent German 
domination of Europe; but the cabinet 
was badly divided and gave Grey no 
lead. When, therefore, Germany had re- 
jected his proposal for a conference, he 
fell back on a direct exchange of views 
between Austria and Russia, which was 
“the most preferable method of all,” and 
invited Jagow to suggest how mediation 
of the four powers might best be applied. 
By way of precaution, the First Fleet 
put to sea late on July 28 and took up 
its war station at Scapa Flow. 

On the morning of that day the Ger- 
man emperor received the text of the 
Serbian reply and one of three warning 
telegrams sent the day before by Lich- 
nowsky. William II thought the reply 
“a great moral victory for Austria,” by 
which “every reason for war is re- 
moved’’; and he straightway suggested 
to Jagow that Austria should occupy Bel- 
grade as a guarantee that the Serbian 
promises were actually executed. This 
put the German foreign office ‘‘on the 
spot,’ for to do as the emperor desired 
would be tantamount to reversing the 
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policy of July 5. Seemingly nothing was 
done until the news arrived that Austria 
had actually declared war on Serbia. 
Then, some twelve hours after the em- 
peror’s suggestion was received, Beth- 
mann communicated it to Vienna; but 
he spoke of obtaining “‘the complete ful- 
filment of the Austrian demands”’ (rather 
than of the Serbian promises) and in- 
structed Tschirschky to ‘‘very carefully 
avoid giving the impression that we wish 
to hold Austria back.” The real object of 
the démarche was, as the chancellor 
naively explained, to put Russia in the 
wrong and once more to give the ap- 
pearance of mediation without actually 
mediating. At the same time Bethmann 
telegraphed to St. Petersburg that “the 
declaration of war in no way changes the 
situation”! The only military measure 
taken on this day was the recall of troops 
to which ‘definite special tasks” had 
been assigned—probably the seizure of 
Liége by brigades on a peace footing be- 
fore mobilization. Pressure from Vienna 
for some kind of declaration in St. Peters- 
burg against Russian mobilization was 
indeed resisted; but the Austrian chief of 
staff was getting nervous, for his scheme 
of mobilization made it imperative for 
him to know by Saturday, August 1, at 
the latest, whether he would have to 
convert the mobilization against Serbia, 
already under way, into a general mobi- 
lization against Russia; and on July 29 
Szégyény once more asked Jagow to act 
in this sense. It was probably because of 
this démarche that shortly after noon 
Bethmann warned St. Petersburg that 
“further continuance of Russia’s meas- 
ures of mobilization would force us to 
mobilize, and that a European war could 
then scarcely be prevented.’’S 

In Berlin, as in St. Petersburg, Wed- 


*s A warning was also sent to France that, in 
view of French preparations for war, ‘Germany 
would have to take measures of self-protection.” 


nesday, July 29, was an exciting day. 
Falkenhayn desired the proclamation of 
“threatening danger of war’ (to meet 
the measures reported from Russia); but 
he was opposed, first by Bethmann and 
later by the emperor, who insisted on 
awaiting the result of the German dé- 
marche in Vienna. Even Moltke did not 
press for military steps. He was con- 
vinced that war was coming, and he pre- 
ferred to fight in 1914 rather than later; 
but, like Bethmann, he was anxious that 
Germany should not seem to be precipi- 
tating the war, and, since he knew that 
Germany could wait two or three days 
with its mobilization, he was determined 
not to show his hand too soon. Conse- 
quently, the only step taken was to 
order military protection of the railways. 

What really worried the German au- 
thorities was the situation in the west. 
Here the plan of campaign called for the 
seizure of Liége by peacetime units main- 
tained at full war strength and the rapid 
invasion of Belgium—a coup de main the 
success of which was threatened by the 
preparations which Belgium was fever- 
ishly making. Three days previously 
Moltke had drafted an ultimatum to be 
presented to the Belgian government in 
due course: it alleged that ‘French 
forces intend to march on the line of the 
Meuse by Givet and Namur,” and stated 
that for ‘“‘self-preservation’’ Germany 
must “anticipate such a hostile attack”’; 
if Belgium maintained ‘‘a friendly atti- 
tude,’ Germany would make good all the 
damage done by its troops. On the eve- 
ning of July 29 the text of this document 
was dispatched to the German legation 
in Brussels, to be held ready for presenta- 
tion later. 

Much more significant was the action 
of the chancellor. During the latter part 
of the day, consultations had taken place 
at Potsdam between the emperor, the 
chancellor, and various military and 
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civil officials; William II seems to have 
made much of his brother Henry’s report 
that, according to King George, England 
would remain neutral. At any rate, after 
his return to Berlin, Bethmann sent for 
the British ambassador, Sir Edward 
Goschen, and made ‘“‘a strong bid’’ for 
British neutrality, declaring that “‘Ger- 
many aimed at no territorial acquisitions 
at the expense of France’; but he de- 
clined to give a similar assurance in re- 
spect of the French colonies, and he 
evaded a question from Goschen about 
the neutrality of Belgium. Bethmann’s 
query is intelligible only if he regarded a 
European war as practically certain. 

Shortly after making his overture, 
Bethmann received staggering news from 
London. Grey, considering the situation 
“extremely serious,” had proposed that 
Austria should occupy Belgrade and then 
announce its conditions for negotiation. 
This was very much the scheme hatched 
by William II and nominally sponsored 
at Vienna by the German government; 
but Grey had also given Lichnowsky a 
“friendly and private” warning that if 
France were drawn into the war, “the 
British government would see itself com- 
pelled to make decisions promptly.” In 
other words, Great Britain would enter 
the war. There was also, at the moment, 
no prospect of an Austro-Italian under- 
standing, owing to the stubbornness and 
touchiness of Berchtold and San Giuli- 
ano; and Romania was also apparently 
going to remain neutral, instead of lining 
up with Austria. Worst of all, perhaps, 
no answer had come from Vienna to the 
German démarche of the night before. 

So Bethmann gathered himself to- 
gether for a last move, which, if it did 
not prevent war, would at least saddle 
Russia with the responsibility for it. 
First of all, he sent a string of telegrams 
to St. Petersburg asking Russia to hold 
its hand (the news of the Russian deci- 
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sion for partial mobilization had reached 
Berlin) while Berlin tried to mediate in 
Vienna. To Vienna he sent six telegrams, 
urging Austria to negotiate with Russia— 
a reversal of the policy which had pushed 
Austria into war with Serbia and advised 
it to refuse all mediation! Bethmann 
urged Berchtold to accept the Halt in 
Belgrad and tried to minimize the im- 
portance of the Russian partial mobiliza- 
tion. He explained that if war came be- 
cause Austria refused all mediation, 
“England will be against us and Italy 
and Romania will according to all signs 
not go with us.” If Austria declined to 
negotiate with Russia, it would be im- 
possible to make Russia responsible for 
the war. “We are ready to fulfil the ob- 
ligations of our alliance,’ Bethmann con- 
cluded, “but must refuse to be drawn 
into a world conflagration by Vienna 
lightheartedly and without regard for 
our advice.”’ It is to be noted, however, 
that he did not ask Austria not to invade 
Serbia—which was the essence of the 
Russian demands. 





Vienna showed no disposition to follow 
Berlin’s advice. Berchtold on the one 
hand renewed his request for a German 
declaration in St. Petersburg against 
Russian military measures and on the 
other hand maintained his refusal to 
allow Szapary to discuss the note to Ser- 
bia with Sazonov, being content to give 
only vague assurances about the future 
status of Serbia. When Tschirschky pre- 
sented Bethmann’s demand for accept- 
ance of Grey’s proposal of mediation, 
Berchtold refused to answer until the 
next day, on the ground that Tisza would 
have to be consulted, and declined to dis- 
cuss a limitation of military operations.’ 
Late in the day (July 30), a threefold de- 


6 Technically the Halt in Belgrad was objec- 
tionable, for there were no troops available, the 
Austrian plan calling for an invasion of Serbia from 
the west. 
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cision was reached: (1) to continue the 
war against Serbia; (2) to reject the 
British proposal; and (3) to order general 
mobilization on August 1. Since Beth- 
mann had said that he did not wish to 
“hold Austria back,” Berchtold took 
him at his word! 

Berlin was not yet informed of these 
decisions; and Bethmann was getting 
desperate, for, in view of the Russian 
partial mobilization, he could not much 
longer resist the demands of the German 
military authorities for countermeasures, 
and, if he yielded to their demands, war 
and not peace would be the result. By 
July 30 Moltke and Falkenhayn were 
pressing for mobilization; but Bethmann 
held out, continuing to hope for a favor- 
able reply from Vienna about the Halt 
in Belgrad. As a result of ‘‘endless nego- 
tiations,” it was finally settled, says 
Falkenhayn’s biographer, that ‘‘a deci- 
sion on the proclamation of ‘threatening 
danger of war’ must be made by noon the 
next day at the latest.’’ While the lan- 
guage is not entirely clear, it seems to 
mean that Bethmann agreed to the proc- 
lamation of “threatening danger of war”’ 
not later than noon on July 31; and, since 
he had stated that “declaration of 
‘threatening danger of war’ meant mo- 
bilization, and mobilization meant war,” 
the conclusion may be fairly drawn that 
the decision for war was made in princi- 
ple on July 30, on the basis of the Rus- 
sian partial mobilization and at least 
twelve hours before any news was re- 
ceived of Russian general mobilization."? 
This view is supported by an extra- 
ordinary incident which was not re- 
vealed until after the war. Moltke saw 


7 Early in the afternoon of July 30 the Berliner 
Lokal-A nzeiger published an extra edition, announc- 
ing German mobilization. The edition was at once 
confiscated by the police, and the news officially 
denied by the foreign office. The incident has never 
been satisfactorily explained. 


Bethmann about noon; after the confer- 
ence, he sent for the Austrian military 
attaché and dictated a message to Con- 
rad, the substance of which was that “he 
considers the situation critical unless 
Austria-Hungary mobilizes at once 
against Russia’ and that this would 
create the casus foederis for Germany. 
Italy should be offered an “adequate 
compensation,” and the British proposal 
rejected. “A European war offers the last 
chance of preserving Austria-Hungary. 
Unconditional support of Germany.” 
Later Moltke personally telegraphed to 
Conrad in the same sense. It is often as- 
serted that these telegrams were sent 
behind the back of Bethmann, for they 
ran counter to the advice which the chan- 
cellor had sent the evening before and 
there is no evidence that he knew of 
them. But they are not inconsistent with 
the decision come to by the chancellor 
that ‘‘threatening danger of war”’ should 
be proclaimed not later than noon of 
July 31. 

Germany now forced the situation. At 
the suggestion of Pourtalés, Sazonov had 
drafted a formula which at least offered 
the possibility of negotiation: 

If Austria, recognizing that its conflict with 
Serbia has assumed the character of a question 
of European interest, declares itself ready to 
eliminate from its ultimatum those points 
which infringe on the sovereign rights of Serbia, 
Russia agrees to stop all military preparations. 


This was rejected by Jagow on the 
ground that it was ‘“‘unacceptable”’ to 
Austria (although Vienna was not con- 
sulted). Several hours earlier Bethmann 
had sent an “urgent” telegram to Vienna 
stating that “if Vienna refuses every 
concession and especially declines the 
last proposal of Grey, it will hardly be 
possible any longer to place the blame 
for the European war on Russia”; and 
Tschirschky was instructed to speak “at 
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once and most emphatically” to Berch- 
told in favor of Grey’s proposal. Yet, 
shortly after Sazonov’s formula was re- 
jected, the instruction to Tschirschky 
was canceled, because, according to the 
general staff, ‘the military preparations 
of our neighbors, especially in the east, 
will force us to a speedy decision unless 
we wish to expose ourselves to the dan- 
ger of surprise.” What these prepara- 
tions were was not specified. Conceivably, 
the Russian’ general mobilization 
(ordered late on July 30) was meant; 
but, since it is reasonable to suppose that 
if this step were known in Berlin'™® the 
fact would be mentioned in some docu- 
ment, the presumption must be that the 
soldiers persuaded the chancellor that 
his instruction to Tschirschky would 
have the effect of postponing the Austri- 
an general mobilization—which Moltke 
was urging on Conrad. A laconic tele- 
gram to Paris, “Departure of Germans 
advisable,” certainly supports the view 
expressed above that, in principle, the 
die had been cast for war; the next 
morning both Berchtold and Conrad 
learned that Germany intended to ad- 
dress an ultimatum to Russia on account 
of its military preparations. It seems 
clear that Bethmann yielded to the im- 
portunities of the military before the Rus- 
sian general mobilization was known in 
Berlin. But, in order to place the blame 
for war on Russia, he relayed to Vienna, 
early on July 31, a telegram from King 
George to Prince Henry, received after 
he had canceled the instructions to 
Tschirschky, urging German support of 
the Halt in Belgrad plan; thus Bethmann 
could represent Germany as co-operating 
with England for the maintenance of 
peace. 

18 There is no evidence that the Russian mobili- 


zation was known in Berlin until the morning of 
July 31. 


On the morning of July 31 Berchtold, 
Stiirgkh, Tisza, and Conrad met to take 
their final decisions. When Conrad read 
out his telegrams from Moltke, Berch- 
told exclaimed that “the most compe- 
tent military authority” in Germany 
had now reassured them that Germany 
was not weakening; and the general 
mobilization was ordered immediately 
(instead of for the next day), before any 
news had been received of the Russian 
general mobilization.’? Francis Joseph 
telegraphed to William II rejecting Ger- 
man advice to accept Grey’s proposal, 
and this was formally confirmed by a 
ministerial council; not only that, but it 
was decided to formulate “new demands 
on Serbia” and to accept Italy’s demands 
for compensation only if Austria~-Hun- 
gary acquired territory permanently in 
the Balkans. At the same time, with the 
object of confusing them, Great Britain 
and France were now officially informed 
that Austria did not intend to make 
“any territorial acquisitions” in Serbia 
or to “infringe the sovereignty of the 
kingdom.” (Thus to the bitter end Berch- 
told refused all concessions. But, since 
he had explained his intentions to the 
German government and received its ap- 
proval, he was entitled to go ahead, 
while the manner in which Germany, 
quite belatedly, urged concessions in the 
interest of peace could fairly be inter- 
preted as meaning that this was for diplo- 
matic reasons only and need not be 
taken seriously.* 

During these hectic days French diplo- 
macy was passive, largely because the 
chief of state and the head of the govern- 


19 A telegram from Warsaw reporting the Russian 
mobilization was received in Vienna at 9:00 A.M. 
on July 31, but the news was apparently not com- 
municated to the council of ministers; at least it is 
not mentioned in the protocol of the meeting, and 
it was not put forward as justification for the Austri- 


an mobilization. ° 
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ment were absent; but all the precautions 
necessary for mobilization were taken. 
The problem facing France was extremely 
difficult: to avoid war if possible and at 
the same time to be prepared for it; not 
to rebuff Russia and thus endanger the 
alliance, lest France become isolated; 
and at the same time not be dragged into 
war by Russia in a cause not of direct 
concern to France. Upon the return of 
Poincaré and Viviani at noon on July 29 
a cabinet meeting was held which lasted 
all afternoon; at its conclusion Viviani 
confirmed to Izvolsky “the firm deter- 
mination of the French government to 
act in agreement” with Russia, a deci- 
sion which, he said, was supported “‘by 
all classes of society and by all parties.” 
During the night Izvolsky communi- 
cated a telegram from Sazonov reporting 
the German warning against Russian 
military measures and stating that “war 
is probably inevitable.” Early on July 30 
Viviani therefore telegraphed to St. 
Petersburg that while France was “‘re- 
solved to fulfil all the obligations of the 
alliance,” it hoped that ‘Russia should 
not immediately take any step which 
may offer Germany a pretext for a total 
or partial mobilization of its forces’’; in 
other words, diplomacy should be given 
a final chance. The telegram was shown 
to Izvolsky, who was somewhat puzzled 
by it; the political director of the Quai 
d'Orsay, Margerie, explained that France 
did not wish to interfere with Russia’s 
military preparations but wanted them 
to be “as little public and challenging 
in character as possible”; this was inter- 
preted for the military attaché, Ignatyev, 
by the minister of war, Messimy, to mean 
that Russia should “‘refrain as far as pos- 
sible from movements of troops on a 
large scale.’”’ What the minister had in 
mind was that Russia might order mobi- 
lization secretly but should not concen- 


trate troops. At the demand of the com- 
mander-in-chief, General Joffre, the cov- 
ering troops along the Franco-German 
frontier were ordered into position, but 
were to keep ten kilometers back from 
the frontier in order to avoid any inci- 
dents and to convince Britain of France’s 
desire for peace. 

The French advice was not followed 
by the Russian government. The general 
staff claimed, on July 30, to have re- 
ceived alarming news of German military 
preparations” and urged the tsar by tele- 
phone to consent once more to the gen- 
eral mobilization which he had rescinded 
the night before; but he refused. There- 
upon Sazonov asked for an audience, 
which Nicholas II reluctantly granted 
for the afternoon. Before seeing the tsar, 
Sazonov received Pourtalés and, at the 
urgent request of the latter, drew up a 
formula according to which Russia would 
stop its military preparations if Austria 
would eliminate those demands which 
violated the sovereign rights of Serbia. 
It was natural, as Sazonov informed 
Izvolsky, that, “until we receive a thor- 
oughly satisfactory answer from Austria 
through the German government, we 
shall continue our military prepara- 
tions.”” But, instead of giving time for 
Berlin to secure such an answer, Sazonov 
proceeded to Peterhof and, after much 
argument, wrung consent for general 
mobilization from Nicholas, who real- 
ized that, however justified mobilization 
might be from the Russian point of view, 
it would be answered by German mobi- 
lization and would lead to war." Sazonov 
telephoned the decision to the anxious 
generals at 4:00 P.M. At that time the 

20The Russian documents published by the 


Soviet government do not contain reports of such 
preparations. 

21 Since Berlin rejected the formula without con- 
sulting Vienna (see above, p. 194) Sazonov’s slipperi- 
ness did not affect the march of events. 
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false news of German mobilization cir- 
culated by the Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger 
had not been received in St. Petersburg; 
nor had a somewhat threatening tele- 
gram from William II reached Nicholas. 
Thus the Russian government disre- 
garded the French advice not to give 
Germany “any pretext’? for partial or 
general mobilization. It is true that some 
effort was made to keep the order secret, 
in accordance with the French sugges- 
tion; but this proved impossible, for in 
the early morning of July 31 red posters 
announcing the mobilization were put 
up in the cities. Sazonov, however, evi- 
dently had a guilty conscience, for he 
only told Paléologue that in consequence 
of the disquieting news received about 
German preparations, the Russian gov- 
ernment had ‘‘decided to proceed secret- 
ly to the first measures of general mobi- 
lization”; and he failed to notify the am- 
bassador in Paris of the great decision. 

Two interpretations of the Russian 
mobilization may be offered. In the nego- 
tiations for the Franco-Russian alliance 
it was stated that “‘the mobilization is 
the declaration of war,’ and Germany 
several times warned Russia that “‘mobi- 
lization means war.’’ When, therefore, 
Russia ordered general mobilization on 
July 30, she ‘‘willed’’ and was responsi- 
ble for the European war. So, at any rate, 
the German government and German 
writers have argued since 1914.”” Actual- 
ly, the matter is not so simple. In the 
winter of 1912-13 the Russian govern- 
ment adopted the plan of mobilizing and 
continuing to negotiate at the same 
time, for the longer the negotiations con- 
tinued, the stronger the Russian posi- 
tion would be; hostilities were to begin 
only when ordered by the minister of 

22 The Austrian general staff, however, did not 
contend that “mobilization means war,” Conrad 


being quite ready to negotiate after both Austria 
and Russia had mobilized. 


war. This explains Sazonov’s disingenu- 
ous conduct in proposing that if Ger- 
many could get negotiations started, 
Russia would stop its preparations, 
while at the same time he took steps to 
accelerate the preparations. 

Obviously, the question cannot be 
answered in military terms exclusively. 
Russia possessed interests in the Balkans 
which it thought it must defend. Russia 
offered to negotiate about them, but 
Austria refused to negotiate. To be sure, 
Austria proffered assurances that it 
would not take Serbian territory for it- 
self or infringe the sovereignty of Serbia. 
But the Russian government suspected 
that these assurances were not trust- 
worthy, and the German and Austrian 
documents published in 1919 prove that 
the Russian suspicions were entirely 
justified. In face of the Austrian attitude, 
Russia’s only course, if it were to defend 
its interests, was to exert pressure on 
Austria by mobilizing. Partial mobiliza- 
tion was technically impractical and 
was, moreover, denounced by Germany, 
who threatened mobilization and war. 
Russia was, accordingly, driven to gen- 
eral mobilization, although in the full 
realization that this step would lead to 
war. This general mobilization could 
have been postponed another day with- 
out danger; but, since Austria refused to 
make any concession under the pressure 
of the Russian partial mobilization (be- 
cause it felt sure of German assistance), 
the general mobilization was only a ques- 
tion of time. 

Russia and Austria-Hungary each 
ordered general mobilization without 
being aware of the other’s action. The 
news of the former reached the other 
capitals on July 31; of the latter, except 
Berlin, on August 1. So there remained a 
bare chance for a diplomatic compromise: 
to which Grey addressed himself. Con- 
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fronted on the morning of July 30 with 
the German bid for British neutrality, 
he rejected it as “‘a disgrace from which 
the good name of this country would 
never recover.” But he declared that if 
peace could be preserved in the present 
crisis, he would try to promote an “ar- 
rangement’? between Germany and the 
Entente Powers which would amount to 
what would now be called a treaty of 
mutual guarantee. He declined once 
more to proclaim the solidarity of Eng- 
land with France and Russia; and, final- 
ly, toward the end of the day, he pro- 
duced a new formula, according to which 
Russia and other powers were to suspend 
their military preparations on condition 
that Austria, having occupied Belgrade, 
stopped there and consented to negoti- 
ate. Grey admitted that this offered only 
“a slender chance’’; but, for the first 
time since the crisis began, he had asked 
Russia to stay its hand. 

This “slender chance” was destroyed 
by the impetuous action of the German 
government. On the previous day Beth- 
mann had promised the soldiers that the 
question of proclaiming “threatening 
danger of war’ would be settled not 
later than noon on July 31; this was in- 
tended as the prelude to mobilization and 
war. But the consent of the emperor had 
apparently not yet been secured. As it 
happened, at 11:40 A.M. news arrived 
from St. Petersburg of the Russian gener- 
al mobilization; and William II promptly 
agreed to the proclamation of ‘‘threaten- 
ing danger of war,’ which was made at 
1:00 P.M. 

From this time on, political considera- 
tions yield to the military timetable, so 
that some exposition of the position of 
the German government is necessary. 
Down to 1913 the general staff had two 
plans of operations—one (the older) for 
defensive war in the west and an offen- 
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sive campaign against Russia, the other 
(the Schlieffen plan) for an attack on 
France and defensive war in the east. 
But, on the assumption that both France 
and Russia would be involved in any 
European war, the older scheme had 
been abandoned; and in 1914 only one 
plan of campaign was available: the in- 
vasion of France, preceded by the viola- 
tion of Belgian neutrality, this latter to 
be justified by the war with France. 
But on July 31 Germany had no quarrel 
with France: so that in order to force the 
situation as against France, it was nec- 
essary to address an ultimatum to Rus- 
sia, which, if rejected, would justify a 
declaration of war on Russia; to this 
France, as the ally of Russia, was ex- 
pected to reply with a declaration of war. 
Accordingly, at 3:30 P.M. ultimatums 
were addressed to both Russia and 
France. Russia was required to suspend 
all war measures against both Germany 
and Austria within twelve hours. France 
was given eighteen hours in which to 
state whether it would remain neutral in 
a Russo-German war; a negative answer 
was expected, but if an affirmative one 
was given, then Germany would demand 
the surrender of Toul and Verdun as a 
pledge of neutrality. Already Bethmann 
had informed Vienna that Germany 
would mobilize within forty-eight hours 
and expected from Austria “immediate 
active participation in the war with 
Russia.’”’ The German government was 
the first among the great powers to de- 
clare, in effect, that the issue at stake 
must be settled by war. 

This being so, appeals were dispatched 
to Rome and Bucharest with the hope of 
keeping Italy and Romania in line, the 
latter power being offered Bessarabia as 
a reward; and a Turkish offer of an alli- 
ance was accepted on the Turkish terms. 
Nor had Bethmann given up hope that 
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England might yet be induced to remain 
neutral. When informing London of the 
ultimatums to St. Petersburg and Paris, 
he declared that the British proposals 
for mediation, which Germany had 
strongly recommended, were still being 
considered at Vienna when the news of 
the Russian general mobilization ar- 
rived; this was not true (and it was not 
affirmed in the ultimatum to Russia), 
but Lichnowsky was instructed to make 
the most of it in the British press. 

Throughout the week the British 
cabinet had been continuing its daily 
sessions without coming to any decisions; 
apparently, a small group, headed by 
Grey, wished to support France, but the 
majority was against war. Consequent- 
ly, on July 29, 30, and 31 Grey had to 
resist the pleas of Cambon and to refuse 
any kind of pledge. On the afternoon of 
July 31, however, news was received of 
the Russian general mobilization and of 
the German intention to mobilize if Rus- 
sia did not desist from mobilization. 
Since this brought war appreciably near- 
er, Grey was able to inquire whether 
France and Germany were prepared to 
respect the neutrality of Belgium so long 
as no other power violated it and wheth- 
er Belgium would defend itself. This 
question would force Germany to show 
its hand and at the same time compen- 
sate the French, to some extent, for the 
refusal of a positive promise. 

Because of the British hesitation, 
President Poincaré, on July 31, ad- 
dressed a personal appeal to King George 
V. Before any answer could be received, 
the news reached Paris from Berlin that 
because of the Russian general mobili- 
zation (not yet reported from St. Peters- 
burg), Germany had proclaimed “‘threat- 
ening danger of war.’’ Immediately the 
cabinet allowed Joffre to order the cover- 
ing troops into position, with instruc- 


tions, however, not to violate the ten- 
kilometer line. At 7:00 P.M. Schoen pre- 
sented the German ultimatum, only to 
be told that France knew nothing about 
“an alleged total mobilization of the 
Russian army and navy’’; it was not un- 
til 8:30 p.m. that Paléologue’s telegram 
reporting the mobilization reached the 
Quai d’Orsay. When the cabinet met to 
discuss the German ultimatum, it knew 
of Grey’s question about the neutrality 
of Belgium, which was a good omen; and 
it had received assurances of Italian 
neutrality. During the session the Aus- 
trian ambassador, Count Szécsen, had 
notified the Quai d’Orsay officially that 
his government would respect the integ- 
rity and sovereignty of Serbia and had let 
it be known that if Serbia appealed for 
peace through a third power, Austria 
would state its terms. But these over- 
tures were not known to the cabinet; and 
about midnight the Russian representa- 
tives in Paris were informed that France 
was ‘‘firmly resolved on war,’’ while the 
military commanders were warned to 
prepare for mobilization on the after- 
noon of August 1. Whether war would 
come now depended on the Russian 
answer to the German ultimatum, which 
was to expire at noon on Saturday, 
August 1. 

Once it had ordered general mobiliza- 
tion, the Russian government could only 
await developments. On July 31 Sazonov 
saw Szapary, who insisted that Berch- 
told was ready to negotiate with Russia 
but carefully avoided any discussion of 
the Austrian ultimatum. Either through 
a misunderstanding or, more likely, in 
order to gain time for the mobilization 
to get under way, Sazonov telegraphed 
to the other capitals that Austria was 
“prepared to enter into an exchange of 
views regarding the contents of the ulti- 
matum”’ arid proposed that the negotia- 
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tions should be held in London.” But the 
tsar told the German ambassador that 
“only One [pointing upward] can help 
us,”’ and Sazonov instructed his minister 
in Bucharest to find out if Romania 
would go over “‘to our side” in return for 
Transylvania. Pourtalés delivered the 
German ultimatum at midnight of July 
31/August 1. Sazonov made no reply 
then, or the next day. 

Since a reply had not been received in 
Berlin by noon of August 1, a declaration 
of war was dispatched to St. Petersburg 
at 12:52 P.M.;74 and at 5:00 P.M. William 
II signed the order for the mobilization 
of the German army. At 7:00 P.M. Pour- 
talés presented the declaration of war to 
Sazonov, being so excited that he handed 
in two versions; when the minister re- 
fused thrice to accept the German de- 
mands, the ambassador broke down and 
wept.”> Several hours earlier Buchanan 
had received a long telegram from King 
George for the tsar expressing the opin- 
ion that there must be ‘‘some misunder- 
standing” between Germany and Russia 
and making a “‘personal appeal” for the 
continuance of negotiations. Before the 

3 Berthtold had very cleverly handled Grey’s 
proposal for the Halt in Belgrad: he accepted it, but 
on conditions unacceptable to Russia. Consequently, 
the notion prevailed for a time that Austria was 
willing to consider British mediation between itself 
and Serbia. Sazonov’s telegram naturally created 
the impression that Austria was ready to negotiate 
with Russia. On August 1, therefore, there seemed, 
in London, to be some prospect of an accommoda- 
tion—whereas there was none at all. 


24 Moltke proposed to commence operations in 
the west without a declaration of war; but Beth- 
mann insisted on a formal declaration, in order 
thereby, as he hoped, to force France into the war 
and thus regularize the situation. The chancellor also 
believed that he would be surer of socialist support, 
for the Social Democratic party was willing to 
accept war against tsarist Russia. 

2s Late that evening, some six hours after the 
declaration of war was supposed to have been pre- 
sented, William II sent a curious and final telegram 
to Nicholas IT, asking the latter to forbid his troops 
to cross the frontier. 
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ambassador could be received, the Ger- 
man declaration of war had been pre- 
sented; in the reply which Nicholas and 
Buchanan composed, the tsar stated that 
he had been compelled to order mobiliza- 
tion ‘‘in consequence of complete Austri- 
an mobilization,’ which was not true. 
No such statement was made in the draft 
provided by the Russian foreign office; 
how the charge came to be made remains 
a mystery. 

The Austro-Serbian quarrel developed 
into a European war because Russia 
took up the cudgels for Serbia. Yet once 
a state of war existed between Russia 
and Germany, Austria and _ Russia 
showed great reluctance to go to war 
with each other, for obvious military 
reasons. It was not until Germany had 
used sharp language at Vienna that on 
August 6 Austria finally declared war 
on Russia. Even so, this action was hard- 
ly in accord with the Austro-German 
alliance of 1879, which provided for mu- 
tual assistance if either were attacked by 
Russia; and it was Germany which de- 
clared war on Russia. 

Circumstances led Germany to declare 
war on France also. At 11:00 A.M. on 
August 1, when Schoen came for an an- 
swer to the German ultimatum, Viviani 
replied that “France will be guided by 
its interests,” which prevented Schoen 
from asking for the handing over of 
Toul and Verdun. The order for French 
mobilization was issued at 3:55 P.M., or 
five minutes before that of Germany; 
as in the case of Austria and Russia, 
each mobilized without knowledge of the 
other’s action. But, even after news was 
received of the German declaration of 
war against Russia, the French govern- 
ment refrained from declaring war on 
Germany, as required by the alliance 
with Russia, because it wished to com- 
plete mobilization before beginning mili- 
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tary operations—and even more because 
of the relations with England. 

On Saturday, August 1, Grey was still 
unable, because of dissension in the 
cabinet and the attitude of parliament 
and the country, to give any assurance 
to Cambon, who pressed him very hard, 
that England would enter the war; the 
most he could do was to say that he had 
refused to define, to Lichnowsky, the 
conditions under which England would 
remain neutral.” By the next day, when 
it was known that Germany had declared 
war on Russia, the situation changed 
quickly. Many members of the Conser- 
vative party had been greatly alarmed 
by the apparent hesitations of the gov- 
ernment. So on the morning of August 2 
the leaders met and sent to the prime 
minister, Asquith, a statement that, in 
their opinion, “it would be fatal to the 
honour and security of the United King- 
dom to hesitate in supporting France 
and Russia at the present juncture.’ 
With this promise of Conservative sup- 
port, Grey was able to persuade the cabi- 
net to allow him to promise Cambon 
that ‘‘if the German fleet comes into the 
Channel or into the North Sea to under- 
take hostile operations against French 
coasts or shipping, the British fleet will 
give all protection in its power.’ The 
promise was subject to the approval of 


26Tn reply to Grey’s query concerning the neu- 
trality of Belgium, Germany had replied that it 
could not answer without disclosing its plan of 
campaign: which was interpreted in London to 
indicate that Germany intended to violate the neu- 
trality of Belgium. On August 1 Lichnowsky asked 
Grey if England would remain neutral on condition 
that Germany respected Belgian neutrality, but 
Grey declined to be pinned down. On this same day, 
confused negotiations for the neutrality of England 
went on between London and Berlin; but nothing 
came of them because Grey’s understanding was 
that Germany might remain neutral in a war be- 
tween Russia and Austria, whereas Lichnowsky and 
his superiors in Berlin were thinking of Germany 
not attacking France, which would induce England 
to remain neutral. 


parliament and did not carry the assur- 
ance that a British army would be sent 
to the continent; but Cambon, who that 
morning had failed to move Grey by re- 
ports of the German violation of Luxem- 
burg, was satisfied, for ‘‘a great country 
does not really make war by half.” The 
first lord of the admiralty, Churchill, did 
not wait for parliamentary approval and 
immediately got in touch with the 
French navy. 

Meanwhile, France and Germany, 
each having ordered mobilization, sat 
glowering at each other like chiens de 
faience. Each charged the other with 
violations of frontier; and most of these 
reports were communicated to London, 
which in turn passed them on to the 
other capital. How true these charges 
and countercharges were, it is impossible 
to say—and it does not matter. The 
French government, with an eye to pub- 
lic opinion both at home and abroad, was 
determined to leave the initiative to 
Germany. In Germany there were di- 
vided counsels. The soldiers, arguing 
that ‘the war is already here,” were 
moving their troops into France. But 
Bethmann and the legal officials of the 
foreign office insisted on a declaration 
of war; and since France made no sign 
of obliging with one, a document was pre- 
pared in Berlin and sent to Paris on the 
afternoon of August 3. It alleged nu- 
merous violations of German territory 
by French troops and airplanes and con- 
cluded with the statement that ‘“‘yester- 
day French airmen dropped bombs on 
railways near Karlsruhe and Nurem- 
berg.”’ The telegram was received by the 
German ambassador in garbled form. 
Instead of asking to have it repeated, he 
put together a statement which included 
the charge that bombs had been dropped 
at Karlsruhe and Nuremberg and on this 
basis declaréd that Germany found it- 
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self in a state of war with France. The 
German charges were formally chal- 
lenged by Viviani; and they were, in 
fact, untrue. Thus France was able to 
argue that Germany had gone to war on 
a pretext; this was of incalculable value 
to France in the maintenance of its own 
morale and in the war of words which 
soon began throughout the world. Vivi- 
ani was able to make a telling case when 
he addressed the French parliament on 
the following day. 

Although Great Britain had com- 
mitted itself to France by the declara- 
tion of August 2—a declaration given 
because British interests were thought 
to require the continued existence of 
France as a great power—Britain’s en- 
trance into the war was determined by 
the issue of Belgian neutrality. From 
the very beginning of the crisis the Bel- 
gian government was fearful of the 
course events might take, in spite of the 
assurances received from both Germany 
and England that its neutrality would be 
respected; and on July 31 mobilization 
was ordered. At 7:00 P.M. on August 2 
the German minister in Brussels, Below, 
presented the ultimatum which had been 
drafted by Moltke a week previously. 
It gave Belgium twelve hours in which 
to agree to the free passage of the Ger- 
man army. The Belgian government sat 
during the night, under the presidency 
of King Albert, and decided unanimously 
on rejection. A manly reply was handed 
to the German minister at 7:00 A.M. on 
August 3. Both documents were prompt- 
ly given to the press. King Albert ap- 
pealed to King George for the ‘“‘diplo- 
matic intervention” of Great Britain; 
but the government refused to seek as- 
sistance until its territory was actually 
invaded, which happened at Gemmerich 
on the morning of August 4. That after- 
noon, the German chancellor, speaking 
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in the reichstag, admitted the “wrong” 
done but promised to “make it good” 
after the war; he justified the ‘‘breach of 
international law”’ on the ground of mili- 
tary “necessity” and did not charge that 
Belgium had in any way violated its ob- 
ligations as a neutral. 

In a last desperate effort to secure the 
neutrality of England, the German gov- 
ernment on August 3 offered not to at- 
tack France by sea or make use of the 
coast of Belgium and Holland; but Grey 
declared this ‘“‘far too narrow an engage- 
ment,” and, in fact, the cabinet had de- 
cided to make the violation of Belgian 
neutrality a casus belli. This was cer- 
tainly not the fundamental cause of Eng- 
land’s going to war, but it was a real fac- 
tor and the issue best calculated to ap- 
peal to parliament and the country. Dur- 
ing the afternoon Grey spoke in the 
house of commons, and his masterly ad- 
dress persuaded a reluctant assembly to 
sanction his policy. He revealed the 
notes exchanged between the French 
ambassador and himself in 1912; he ex- 
pressed the opinion that British honor 
and British interests required England 
to protect France against a German at- 
tack; and he read out the promise given 
the day before. As regards Belgium, he 
quoted Gladstone’s views that England 
was under a definite obligation to defend 
the neutrality of Belgium. While he was 
speaking, the news arrived that Belgium 
had rejected the German ultimatum and 
would resist aggression. By tumultuous 
acclamation the government’s policy 
was approved, but John Burns and Lord 
Morley resigned from the cabinet. 

For some reason it was not until the 
morning of August 4 that the British 
government formally demanded of Ger- 
many that it respect the neutrality of 
Belgium. Somewhat later, when the 
news was received that German troops 
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had entered Belgium at Gemmerich, an 
ultimatum was sent, to expire at mid- 
night. Jagow made a final bid for British 
neutrality with an assurance that ‘‘Ger- 
many will, under no pretense whatever, 
annex Belgian territory”—an offer nat- 
urally deemed quite worthless in Lon- 
dom. At 7:00 P.M. the German foreign 
minister formally rejected the British 
demand; and a little later the chancellor, 
in speaking with the British ambassador, 
asserted that Britain was going to war 
“just for a word ‘neutrality,’ just for a 
scrap of paper’’—a winged phrase which 
he later vainly tried to explain away and 
which Germany was never able to live 
down. 

Ever since 1914 the question has been 
debated whether peace could have been 
preserved if Great Britain had indicated 
at the beginning of the crisis that it 
would participate in the war. Since both 
professional diplomatists and historians 
disagree, no answer is really possible. 
What does seem certain is that, when the 
crisis broke, British public opinion did 
not understand the issue involved and 
would not have sanctioned a declaration 
of solidarity with France and Russia; 
for that reason, Grey refused to make 
such a declaration, and it was not until 
the question of Belgian neutrality arose 
that British opinion swung around and 
accepted the necessity of war. 

On July 31 Berchtold reluctantly ac- 
cepted the Italian contention that Aus- 
tria should make compensation to its 
ally, according to Article VII of the 
Triple Alliance; but the concession came 
too late, for the Italian government pro- 
claimed its neutrality on the ground that 
Austria’s procedure constituted an “‘act 
of aggression.”’ On the other hand, Ger- 
many and Turkey signed a treaty of alli- 
ance on August 2 (this was not revealed 
until long afterward). The other Balkan 


states remained neutral, although they 
were all subsequently to enter the war. 
On August 12 France and Great Britain 
declared war on Austria-Hungary; on 
August 27 Austria-Hungary declared 
war on Belgium. The Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Holland, Switzerland, Spain, and 
Portugal remained neutral. On August 
15 the Japanese government sent an ul- 
timatum to Germany “advising”’ it to 
withdraw German men-of-war from Chi- 
nese and Japanese waters and to sur- 
render to Japan the leased territory of 
Kiaochow, ‘‘with a view to the eventual 
restoration of the same to China.’’ When 
no reply had been received by August 
23, Japan declared war on Germany. 
The United States proclaimed its neu- 
trality on August 4. 

Although the ten years preceding the 
murder at Sarayevo witnessed numerous 
international crises concerning Morocco 
and the Balkans, they all ended in com; 
promises. In the spring of 1914 the inter- 
national atmosphere was relatively calm, 
except for some polemics in the Russian 
and German press. The crisis of July 
1914 was not resolved peacefully because 
the Austrian demands on Serbia, which 
were supported by Germany, seemed to 
Russia, and then to France and Britain, 
designed to establish Austro-German 
control of the Balkans and of Europe. 
Thus the balance of power and the opera- 
tion of the existing alliances served, not 
to keep the peace, but to transform a 
local quarrel into a general war. The 
Austrian demands were intended to pre- 
cipitate war between Austria and Serbia; 
and Austria refused all mediation, even 
though Serbia in very large measure ac- 
cepted the demands. Germany not only 
approved the Austrian policy but urged 
immediate action against Serbia. While 
both powers would have liked to restrict 
the war to Serbia, they faced the pros- 
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pect of a general conflict with compla- 
cency and confidence; they also conducted 
their diplomacy in a manner which 
aroused the deepest suspicions, first of 
Russia and then of France and Britain. 
They believed that they could easily de- 
feat Russia and France, and Germany 
made only halfhearted and _ insincere 
efforts to change course when the inter- 
vention of Britain became probable. 
On the other hand, the Entente Powers 
proposed mediation in various forms and 
offered several compromises, but in vain. 
Since Austria would not have acted 
without German approval and support, 
the primary responsibility of Germany 
for the fatal ending of the crisis is clear 
and overwhelming. 
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THE BAVARIAN PROBLEM IN THE WEIMAR 
REPUBLIC: PART IT 


CARL LANDAUER 


1E resignation of Dr. Kahr in the 

| fall of 1921—in consequence of 
the conflict with the Reich follow- 

ing the Erzberger murder—was not un- 
welcome to the leaders of the Bavarian 
People’s party. The praise that had 
been lavished on the prime minister for 
one and a half years by the enemies of 
democracy in all parts of the Reich had 
given him a grossly exaggerated opinion 
of his own abilities, so that he had be- 
come a burden to the party committed 
to his support. In addition to this person- 
al antagonism, there was a_ political 
issue. The Bayerische Kurier, Munich 
organ of the Bavarian People’s party, 
described the cleavage of opinion cau- 
tiously but clearly when it wrote: 
“There was a difference of opinion—of a 
tactical rather than a fundamental na- 
ture—about the proper attitude toward 
those tendencies which have found their 
political representation in the post- 
revolutionary variety of Prussian con- 
servatism. This difference was the ulti- 
mate cause of the tension which had de- 
veloped between the leader of the Bavar- 
ian government and the party which had 
put him in charge of affairs.’ The refer- 
ence to the “postrevolutionary variety 
of Prussian conservatism” was an in- 
genious, though hardly correct, circum- 
scription of the policies pursued by the 
Black-White-Red organizations in Ba- 
varia. During the crisis the Bavarian 


‘The first part of this article appeared in the 
June 1944 issue of the Journal. 

2 Issue of September 20, 1921. Reprinted in Von 
Kahr zu Lerchenfeld. Der zweite bayerische Rechts- 
putsch misslungen. (Munich, February 1922), p. go. 
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People’s party had received a new object- 
lesson in the tactics of these organiza- 
tions when they had threatened the 
leaders of the diet with an insurrection 
to force a break with Berlin. The men of 
the Bavarian People’s party knew that 
in a separated Bavaria they would have 
extreme difficulty in controlling these 
groups, which was a further deterrent 
from any idea of separation. What the 
leaders of the Bavarian People’s party 
unfortunately failed to see was the neces- 
sity of a thoroughgoing house-cleaning 
after the termination of the Kahr- 
Poéhner regime. 

If the Bavarian government had ap- 
plied to the nationalist organizations the 
ordinary restrictions that the law pro- 
vides in any civilized country, it could 
easily have curbed the excesses of these 
organizations, since the state adminis- 
tration could have relied on moral and 
material support from the federal au- 
thorities. Hitler especially would then 
not have been able to use that particular 
combination of demagogic propaganda 
and physical terrorism which caused the 
fabulous ascendancy of his movement in 
the period 1920-23. Without this early 
Bavarian triumph, he might still have 
played a role in German politics during 
the depression period in the early 
1930's, but it would have hardly been 
the same role. He would have had to 
start from scratch in 1929 to build up a 
reputation and to gather a nucleus of 
followers, and in all likelihood he would 
not have been strong enough in January 
1933 to come to power. 
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The weakness of the Bavarian People’s 
party was, to some extent, a personal 
fault of Dr. Heinrich Held, who in 1921 
took the place of Georg Heim as a party 
leader. Held was intelligent but of nar- 
row outlook and without either the sense 
of responsibility or the courage which 
the situation required. More important, 
however, than these personal factors 
were others of a political nature. Meas- 
ures to suppress the subversive organi- 
zations of the Right would have re- 
quired some regrouping of forces in the 
diet. The Deutschnationale would have 
fought such a policy to the limit, and 
there would have been defections on the 
Right wing of the Bavarian People’s party 
itself. Therefore, a reliable majority for 
these measures could have been formed 
only with the help of the Socialists. It 
would not have been too difficult to 
work out a compromise between the two 
parties, but a coalition with the Social 
Democrats would have destroyed the 
reputation for antisocialist policy which 
the Bavarian People’s party had built 
up among the middle classes during the 
Kahr period. In 1918-19 the German 
middle class had been forced by circum- 
stances to leave the leadership of the 
country in the hands of the Social Demo- 
crats, as the only ones who could stave 
off a Communist revolution. When this 
task was completed, the middle class de- 
veloped a strong resentment against the 
Socialists, who had gained much influ- 
ence for themselves and for the manual 
workers whom they represented. The 
lower-middle class, in some _ places, 
joined extremist groups, such as the 
Nazis. The higher-middle class and a 
large section of the peasantry’ adhered 
to conservative parties. By governing 
the state as early as 1920, not only 


3 Later, most of the Protestant peasants became 
followers of Hitler. 
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without but against the Socialists, the 
Bavarian People’s party had gained 
among the educated middle class of the 
cities a following which its parent-party, 
the Bavarian section of the Catholic 
Center, had never possessed. The party 
did not wish to lose this following, which 
meant more than an addition of numbers. 
It meant the breaking of intellectual 
isolation and the removal of the stigma 
of boorishness which attached to political 
Catholicism in Bavaria in contradistinc- 
tion to the Rhineland, where people of 
the most refined intellect were active 
church members and followers of the 
Center party. 

Shortly before the Kahr crisis Adolph 
Hitler took an important step to com- 
plete his party organization. He founded 
the Athletic and Sports Division of 
the National Socialist Labor party, soon 
renamed ‘‘storm troops” and known as 
“S.A.,” from the German abbreviation 
of the last name. Officially, the task of 
the new body was protection of the 
leaders and maintenance of order at 
party meetings. Actually, it was the 
terrorization of opponents and, in the 
end, the overthrow of the democratic 
government. Many of the storm troop- 
ers came from the ranks of the Ehrhardt 
Brigade, although the nucleus of the 
latter organization preferred to remain 
under the old leader as ‘‘Organization 
Consul” and “Viking League.” The 
combination of political and semimili- 
tary forces at the disposal of Hitler was a 
unique advantage to him. 

The growing strength of the Nazi 
party aroused its only determined op- 
ponents, the Socialists, to greater effort. 
In November 1921 Socialist workers 
appeared in large numbers at a meeting 
at which Hitler was scheduled to speak. 
When they tried to jeer him, a fight 
occurred, with a considerable number of 
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minor casualities on both sides. A similar 
clash, in which the Nazis were the out- 
right attackers under the personal com- 
mand of Hitler, led to a court trial in 
which the Fiihrer was sentenced to three 
months in jail. Now a really golden op- 
portunity offered itself to the govern- 
ment. Hitler was not a German citizen, 
and his violation of the law gave the 
police the right to deport him. The 
minister of the interior, Dr. Franz 
Schweyer, a strict conservative but an 
impartial guardian of the public order, 
wanted to expel the dangerous dema- 
gogue as he would have expelled a Com- 
munist under like circumstances. Hitler’s 
friends started a campaign against these 
plans, using the argument that he had 
fought in the German Army and there- 
fore did not deserve to be treated as a 
foreigner. The argument had consider- 
able moral weight, but it would hardly 
have been successful in the case of a man 
of the Left. Schweyer, however, was 
forced to abandon his idea for lack of 
political support. Hitler was sent to jail 
for a month in the spring of 1922, but 
the rest of the sentence was suspended. 

At the same time, a weakening of 
Count Lerchenfeld’s position became 
noticeable. In the Bavarian People’s 
party, the Right wing was temporarily 
gaining ground. Kahr, who was back in 
his old office as Regierungsprdsident of 
the district of Upper Bavaria, took much 
time from his official duties to conduct 
antirepublican propaganda full of point- 
ed remarks against his successor to the 
premiership. The former Citizens’ Corps 
had been transformed into an organiza- 
tion called “‘Bavaria and the Reich,”’ 
which the Bavarian People’s party con- 
sidered something like its own S.A. But 
the new corps developed a very inde- 
pendent spirit, favoring antirepublican 
extremism. Escherich, at bottom a man 


of peace, had been replaced by a far 
more aggressive person, Dr. Pittinger, a 
small-town physician with great political 
ambition. He and his friends tried to un- 
dermine Lerchenfeld’s position with the 
parliamentary leaders of the Bavarian 
People’s party, and for reasons which 
have never been made entirely clear this 
movement was largely successful. 

The crisis came as a consequence of a 
new crime of the extremists. On June 24, 
1922 Walter Rathenau, the federal 
minister of foreign affairs, was killed in 
Berlin by a gang consisting of members 
of the Organization Consul. As a man, 
Rathenau was infinitely more appealing 
than Erzberger. The son of a rugged in- 
dividualist and successful Jewish busi- 
nessman, he had inherited a large fortune, 
a position of industrial leadership and 
social prestige, and a great many inter- 
national contacts. In spite of his back- 
ground, he had developed semisocialistic 
ideas. Although a personal acquaintance 
of the Kaiser, he had become a republi- 
can. He was an ardent German patriot, 
but he believed that Germany should 
try to regain a recognized position among 
the other nations by peaceful means. 
His mind was noble and gentle, his 
knowledge and abilities were great, and 
he possessed much personal courage; 
but he lacked real strength. He met the 
vicious attacks of his political opponents 
with disdain when hard strokes were 
necessary. After he had been murdered, 
the feeling was general that now the time 
had come for strong measures against the 
propaganda of hatred and the anti- 
republican conspiracies. 

The federal government issued a new 
emergency decree, soon replaced by a 
regular law, for the suppression of 
counterrevolutionary activities. This 
“Act for the Protection of the Republic” 
was bitterly.attacked by the extremists 








in Bavaria; and the Lerchenfeld cabinet, 
conscious of its own political weakness, 
was seized by the fear that it would be 
found wanting in the defense of special 
Bavarian interests. A Bavarian emer- 
gency decree was issued, practically sus- 
pending the operation of the federal law 
in the state—which was, of course, a 
legal impossibility. The federal govern- 
ment tried to straighten out the difficulty 
in a friendly fashion and succeeded when 
the excitement had ebbed somewhat. A 
few safeguards for Bavarian home rule 
were inserted in the federal law, and the 
Bavarian cabinet repealed its constitu- 
tionally invalid decree. 

This outcome was very much against 
the wishes of all the counterrevolution- 
aries, from Hitler to Pittinger. They pre- 
pared for an attack, not only on Lerchen- 
feld, but also on the Weimar Republic. 
The White-Blues and the Black-White- 
Reds formed their own respective con- 
spiracies. The author of the Black- 
White-Red plot was Captain Ernst 
R6éhm of the Munich Reichswehr, who 
wanted to make Hitler the political 
leader or, at least, the mouthpiece of the 
insurrection. He had won over the com- 
mander of the Bavarian Division, Gen- 
eral MOohl, to his idea. The leading offi- 
cers of the Bavarian Reichswehr were to 
send a telegram to Berlin reporting that 
they could not guarantee public safety 
any longer unless Reichsprisident Ebert 
and the federal cabinet resigned. Then 
they would set up a government of their 
own. Obviously, the plan required some 
co-operation on the part of the northern 
Reichswehr, and it has never become 
known whether or not the Bavarian con- 
spirators received a promise of help from 
Reichswehr officers in Prussia. 

The White-Blue plot was originally 
planned by Pittinger, who took Péhner 
into his confidence.* The latter, who had 
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always held a middle position between 
the two reactionary camps, was prob- 
ably expected to establish contacts with 
the Black-White-Red group. But the co- 
ordination of the two plots failed; per- 
sonal frictions developed between Pitt- 
inger, Péhner, and Réhm; and the whole 
plan was canceled.° 

It would have been not more than ele- 
mentary political wisdom for the re- 
sponsible leaders in both Munich and 
Berlin to hit hard now at the retreating 
enemy before he could rally his forces 
again. The federal government should at 
least have severely disciplined R6hm, 
Mohl, and other officers involved in the 
plot, while Lerchenfeld and the leaders 
of the Bavarian People’s party should 
have made short shrift of Pittinger, 
Péhner, and possibly Kahr. But the 
federal government was again troubled 
by extremely serious difficulties with the 
Allied powers. The assassination of 
Rathenau had harmed Germany’s repu- 
tation abroad. As a consequence, the 
value of the mark was declining even 
more rapidly than before, and Germany 
found it impossible to maintain the pay- 
ments to which she had committed her- 
self under the pressure of the ultimatum. 


4 Because of the leading role of Pittinger and 
Péhner in the conspiracy, the undertaking became 
known as the “PP Putsch.” 

5 The exact reasons for the cancellation are un- 
known. Konrad Heiden, the historian of National 
Socialism, to whom we are indebted for the best 
information on the undertaking, attributed the 
retreat entirely to the disagreement between Pit- 
tinger and Réhm. (See Geschichte des National- 
sozialismus [Berlin 1933], p. 105. The English 
version in which the Bavarian events are pre- 
sented in a greatly abbreviated form, contains no 
reference to the episode). This explanation is not 
quite convincing, since too much was at stake for all 
concerned to withdraw from the plan if it could 
have been saved by patching up personal differ- 
ences. It seems more plausible to assume that the 
Bavarian Reichswehr wanted to act only if they 
could count on support in northern Germany and 
that the hoped-for assurances were not forthcoming 
from this quarter. 
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Her appeal for a moratorium was met 
with threats by France. In short, the 
situation was developing which, in No- 
vember 1922, led to the resignation of the 
Wirth cabinet. In September, after the 
PP affair, the cabinet was no longer 
strong enough to punish the mutinous 
officers. Honorable promotions—for 
Réhm to a position in which, according 
to the belief of the federal minister of de- 
fense, he could do less harm than in his 
previous command, and for Mohl to a 
post which removed him from Munich— 
were the only measures that Berlin was 
able to take. 

Even worse was the outcome in Ba- 
varia. The leaders of the Bavarian 
People’s party were now out of sym- 
pathy with Lerchenfeld because he had 
sacrificed Bavarian state rights in his 
compromise with Berlin. At least, this 
was the explanation which the parlia- 
mentary leaders gave for their change of 
attitude. There is reason to believe that 
their fear of a serious clash with the semi- 
military organizations was more im- 
portant than their difference of opinion 
with Lerchenfeld on the Act for the Pro- 
tection of the Republic. In any case, on 
November 8 Lerchenfeld resigned, under 
pressure from the Bavarian People’s 
party; and his successor was Dr. Eugen 
von Knilling, a former minister of educa- 
tion under the monarchy. A few days 
earlier the Bavarian People’s party 
adopted a program which called for an 
amendment to the state constitution 
creating the office of president of the 
state and an upper chamber, to consist 
of representatives of vocational groups. 
The new office was intended to be a step- 
ping stone to the throne for Prince 
Rupprecht, the pretender of the Wittels- 
bach dynasty; and the whole program 
was an attempt of the politicians to 
show that they were just as much anti- 


republican and antidemocratic as the 
young people of the semimilitary organi- 
zations. 

The downfall of the Lerchenfeld 
cabinet gave great encouragement to the 
counterrevolutionary organizations of 
all types. On November 16, 1922 these 
organizations—both White-Blue and 
Black-White-Red—celebrated their con- 
federation in the newly founded Verei- 
nigte vaterlindische Verbinde (‘United 
Patriotic Societies’’) with a demonstra- 
tion of a violently antirepublican char- 
acter. The new organization was to be a 
sort of co-ordinating agency for the drive 
against the Weimar Republic. Its in- 
ternal controversies were often very 
bitter, and it never succeeded in creating 
more than an outward appearance of 
unity; but at times even this appearance 
was a definite advantage. 

The enemies of democracy found an- 
other reason for rejoicing. In October 
1922 Mussolini staged his March on 
Rome, and Italy was conquered by 
fascism. Although the full significance 
of this event was not immediately 
realized, it strengthened the conviction 
that democracy was doomed to collapse 
everywhere. 

World politics supplied the antirepub- 
lican plotters and agitators with even 
more powerful ammunition. On Novem- 
ber 14, 1922 the Wirth cabinet resigned, 
because, in view of the failure of its ef- 
forts to obtain a reduction of payments 
from the Allied powers, it could no long- 
er count on a sufficient majority. The 
succeeding cabinet, led by Wilhelm 
Cuno, was a government of the moderate 
Right, without Socialist support; the 
Bavarian People’s party participated in 
the coalition. Cuno was not a friend of 
the antirepublican conspirators, but in 
effect he furthered their plans. His ap- 
pointment and the tone of his first 
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speeches created the impression abroad 
that he was planning sabotage and re- 
sistance against the execution of the 
Treaty of Versailles. In January the 
French prime minister, Poincaré, ordered 
the occupation of the Ruhr Valley by a 
French army. The Belgian government 
joined the French in their action. The 
reason given was a deficiency in the de- 
liveries of coal and lumber, which the 
Reparation Commission regarded as a 
deliberate violation of Germany’s obli- 
gations under the peace treaty. The 
Cuno cabinet called on the government 
officials in the occupied territory not to 
carry out the orders of the French ad- 
ministration and later asked the railroad 
workers not to transport coal for the 
occupying powers. Coal-miners stopped 
working wherever the foreign troops 
entered the mines. The Allied command 
took countermeasures; the whole oc- 
cupied territory—including the Rhine- 
land—became practically separated from 
the rest of the Reich, and economic dis- 
tress and confusion grew everywhere. 
At first the extremists found it diffi- 
cult to fit their propaganda to the public 
sentiment. National feeling ran high in 
Germany, but it was not the kind of 
nationalism which the antirepublicans 
needed for their purpose. The voice of 
the people demanded national unity. 
Socialists stood in the forefront of the 
struggle at the Rhine and the Ruhr; and 
the public was in no particular mood to 
hear that they were traitors or that the 
republic, which was attacked from the 
outside, deserved to be destroyed. Two 
factors, however, gave the antidemo- 
cratic extremists excellent chances. First, 
the Reichswehr now found it necessary 
to take extraordinary steps to strengthen 
the defenses of the country. The generals 
did not think of armed resistance against 
France; but they considered it possible 
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that Poland might use the opportunity 
to seize further German territory, and in 
this case resistance would not have ap- 
peared a hopeless endeavor. To prepare 
for resistance the army needed trained or 
trainable men and therefore intensified 
its contacts with the semimilitary organi- 
zations. All of them were now urged to 
send their members to the ranks of the 
army for drill, extending over weeks in 
each case. This was the origin of the so- 
called “Black Reichswehr,” which was 
to become a serious source of trouble for 
the federal government in all parts of the 
Reich. Nowhere, however, was the ex- 
pansion of the armed forces so important 
as in Bavaria. 

While the preparations of the Reichs- 
wehr technically facilitated the plans for 
an overthrow of the Weimar Republic, 
the development in the Ruhr tended to 
create the economic and political pre- 
suppositions. The policy of ‘passive re- 
sistance” against the Ruhr occupation 
could be successful only for a limited 
period. Therefore, it was imperative that 
the semi-warlike condition be terminated 
as quickly as possible by an agreement. 
The Cuno government appealed to the 
English for mediation, which was un- 
doubtedly the right move. But Cuno, 
afraid of the extreme nationalists and 
under the influence of big business, which 
hoped to reduce reparations (and there- 
by reparation taxes) to a minimum, 
offered too little; and the struggle in the 
Ruhr dragged on. It could only end ina 
complete collapse of the German cur- 
rency and in a state of confusion, which 
offered the best chances for insurrection. 

Moreover, the “national activists” 
had once more a protector in Bavaria. 
Prime Minister Knilling was an ambi- 
tious man without strong convictions. 
He was intelligent enough to see that the 
winds swelled the sails of the antirepub- 
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licans; so he joined those who seemed 
destined for victory. Knilling, however, 
was not yet master in his own house. 
Not all the members of the Bavarian 
People’s party had been enthusiastic 
about Lerchenfeld’s forced resignation. 
A law-and-order faction existed in the 
ranks of the ruling party, and the ex- 
cesses of the Nazis and other extremists 
tended to increase the numerical strength 
of this wing. Its spokesman in the 
cabinet still was Schweyer, minister of 
the interior. 

In January 1923 Hitler called a con- 
vention of his party in Munich. He made 
preparations for an enormous attendance, 
a large parade of the S.A., and twelve 
public meetings. These plans frightened 
the Bavarian People’s party; and, upon 
Schweyer’s initiative, the government 
again declared a state of siege and noti- 
fied Hitler that the meetings and the 
parade were prohibited. The cabinet 
seemed determined to see the matter 
through. To acquaint the population 
with the reasons that had led to the state 
of siege, the ministers declared in a pub- 
lic proclamation: ““The leaders of the 
National Socialist Labor party were... . 
notified, that ....no open-air meetings 
or celebrations would be permitted dur- 
ing their party convention. They re- 
fused to comply with these regulations 
and threatened to use force against the 
power of the state. Through this act the 
National Socialist German Labor party 
has abandoned legality [den gesetzmds- 
sigen Boden verlassen| and declared war 
on the constitutional government.’” 

This language was too much for the 
Reichswehr. R6hm convinced his super- 
ior, General Lossow, that it was wrong 
for the government to antagonize the 
Nazis, whose S.A. represented a sub- 


6 Frankfurter Zeitsing, Vol. LXVII, No. 70 (Jan. 
27, 1923). 


stantial part of the reserves which the 
army was training. Lossow intervened 
with the state government and so great 
was the moral influence of the army 
commander that Schweyer had to give 
in. The meetings were permitted, and 
Hitler triumphed. 

Hitler made the most of his victory; 
indeed, he had no time to lose. In the 
spring of 1923 it still seemed possible 
that the Cuno government might come 
to an agreement with France through 
English mediation. In that event, gen- 
eral consolidation would soon have 
ended the chances of insurrection. Be- 
sides, the Social Democrats were organ- 
izing the defense of the republic in 
Bavaria itself. Their political organiza- 
tion was superior in efficiency to that of 
the Nazis, and they developed a new 
spirit of militancy. Shortly before the 
assassination of Rathenau, Auer had 
started to organize a protective organi- 
zation, called Sicherheitsabteilungen (‘‘Se- 
curity Troops’); and by the beginning of 
1923 he had enlisted from two thousand 
to three thousand men—a force almost as 
strong in numbers, although not in 
striking power, as the S.A. 

Hitler decided to crush the Socialist 
foe before it became stronger and, if 
possible, to make this action the start 
for the overthrow of the republic. The 
opportunity came with the customary 
May demonstration of the Social Demo- 
crats. For the First of May, Europe’s 
Labor Day, the Socialists had planned 
meetings and a family feast, as in all 
previous years. Hitler declared that he 
would not tolerate the demonstration, 
and with the strongest of threats he 
tried to induce the government to issue 
a prohibition. He himself, with his S.A. 
and the allied organizations, would have 
liked to drive the Socialists from the 
streets—an excellent beginning for an 








insurrection. But Schweyer definitely 
refused. Although he was an adversary 
of the Socialists, he was fair enough to 
see the injustice of prohibiting a peace- 
ful demonstration when the other side 
was permitted to organize violence al- 
most openly. Moreover, the minister un- 
doubtedly realized that the existence of a 
Socialist party, fiercely opposed to the 
Nazis, was a great help to the law-and- 
order group of the government in main- 
taining a balance of political forces. 

Hitler, realizing that it would now 
mean a moral defeat for him if the dem- 
onstration were permitted, went to see 
Lossow, to repeat the procedure that 
had been so successful in January. To 
Lossow, however, the situation appeared 
different. He wanted to keep the “‘active 
national forces” reasonably satisfied, but 
he did not want them to start an up- 
heaval on their own initiative. The gen- 
eral, therefore, not only refused to inter- 
vene with the government in Hitler’s 
favor but even refused to issue weapons 
to the S.A. and its allies, although this 
seems to have involved a breach of earli- 
er promises.’ Hitler, however, had to 
have guns, and he simply ordered his 
men to carry them away from the mili- 
tary depots. So accustomed were the 
soldiers to close co-operation with the 
nationalist organizations that in most 
places the trick succeeded without fric- 
tion. Heavily armed, the S.A. and its 
affiliates assembled on Munich’s great 
drilling ground, the Oberwiesenfeld. Leaf- 
lets distributed in the city told the popu- 
lation that the “Reds” were organizing 
a revolution and that the nationalist 
organizations had to protect Bavaria 
once more from bolshevism. Not many 
people believed the tale. 

General Lossow was enraged by the 


7 See HEmEN (German ed.), p. 126. The English 
edition does not contain the passage. 
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theft of the guns. Upon his order the 
Reichswehr reinforced the police which 
Dr. Schweyer put between the Ober- 
wiesenfeld and the demonstrating Social- 
ists. While the whole city seethed with 
tension and the Socialist security troops, 
with pitifully inadequate armament but 
grim determination, stood ready in the 
Trade Union Hall and the building of 
the Socialist newspaper, the storm- 
troopers were gradually surrounded by 
the army and the police. Lossow did not 
wish to attack them; and Schweyer, if he 
wanted a showdown, was not politically 
strong enough to insist on it, so that the 
insurrectionists were merely kept on the 
place until they agreed to bring the guns 
back to the depots. It was not a splendid 
victory for the law-and-order party, but 
at least Hitler’s game was_ spoiled. 
Schweyer tried to exploit his success by 
insisting upon prosecution for the many 
illegal acts which the National Socialist 
leader had committed on that May 1. 
But too many influential people wished 
to use Hitler against the republic. The 
minister of justice, Franz Giirtner, se- 
cretly instructed the public attorney 
not to press the investigation; and the 
trial—which would have opened anew 
possibility for Hitler’s deportation— 
was never held. 

Every month that the Ruhr occupa- 
tion continued meant further weakening 
of the Weimar Republic. At the begin- 
ning of the struggle the Reichsbank had 
tried to protect the value of the mark 
through the sacrifice of a large part of its 
gold reserves, but it abandoned that at- 
tempt on April 16 because the govern- 
ment was obliged to use the printing 
press on an ever increasing scale in order 
to finance the Ruhr struggle. Events in 
the occupied territory took a dangerous 
turn. The Communists initiated local 
upheavals, which the police, disarmed 
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by the French, could not put down. Ex- 
treme nationalists—many of them mem- 
bers of semimilitary organizations— 
dynamited railroad trains to paralyze 
the French-Belgian administration, 
thereby provoking French reprisals and 
discrediting the German cause in the 
eyes of the world. These developments 
had grave effects upon Bavaria. The 
Communist revolts increased the Red 
scare, and the federal government was 
violently criticized for failing to support 
the young enthusiasts who risked their 
lives in fighting the invaders. This criti- 
cism reached a climax of bitterness when 
one of the “national activists,” Schla- 
geter, was executed by the French on 
May 26. 

In this summer of 1923 Bavaria was a 
witches’ cauldron of conspiracy, terror, 
and treason. Economically, everything 
was insecure. The young people who had 
planned college careers on the basis of 
family savings saw their hopes vanish 
as the value of bank accounts and bonds 
dwindled to nothing. Yet the prospects 
of gain for the clever or lucky speculator 
were almost unlimited in a period in 
which every debt could be repaid a 
month later with money that had only a 
fraction of the original value. Moral 
standards, shattered already by the war, 
were more and more weakened; but in 
strange combination with selfishness or 
outright baseness there grew up a fierce 
idealism—often in the same person— 
which among the middle class expressed 
itself in a violent and intolerant national- 
ism and in the working class in an in- 
creased desire for a more equitable social 
order. 

The moral confusion and the decay of 
state authority was illustrated by the 
trial of one George Fuchs in Munich dur- 
ing June 1923. Fuchs was a Bavarian 
separatist whom a French emissary, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Richert, had got in 
touch with shortly after the Ruhr in- 
vasion. Richert had paid considerable 
sums to Fuchs and to his friend Hugo 
Machhaus, a musician, who had com- 
mitted suicide before the trial. The pri- 
mary purpose of Richert’s action was to 
promote the movement for Bavarian 
independence, but he was interested in 
any kind of upheaval that would mean 
trouble for the federal government. 
Fuchs and Machhaus could not rely on 
the small circle of separatists, and such 
organizations as ‘‘Bavaria and the Reich” 
were not militant enough to be usable 
for their purpose. In their anxiety for 
support the two men called in represent- 
atives of organizations which were 
Black-White-Red rather than White- 
Blue—which shows clearly how much 
the border line between the two move- 
ments had become blurred, although the 
antagonism between the extreme wings 
of each was bitter enough. The Black- 
White-Reds realized that they were to 
be used for purposes which they hated. 
They did not, however, immediately 
notify the authorities of the contem- 
plated treason but built a trap of their 
own for Fuchs and Machhaus. In ap- 
parent harmony, all participants worked 
out plans for an insurrection. The false 
separatists received substantial funds 
from Richert via the genuine separatists 
and did not find it necessary to deliver 
that money to the police but used it for 
their own purposes. In this way troops 
which trained under the Black-White- 
Red colors and the swastika were fed, 
clothed, and armed at the expense of the 
French government; and very likely 
Richert was aware of the fact, although 
he did not know, of course, that the 
Black-White-Red conspirators were only 
spying on his separatist friends. When 
the Black-White-Reds had gathered 
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enough information and felt that they 
could no longer milk Richert of money 
without actually starting an insurrection 
—for which they did not consider the 
time ripe—they called in the police. 
Richert was able to escape; Fuchs re- 
ceived a long sentence at hard labor. 

It is most remarkable that at a time 
when separatism was _ undoubtedly 
stronger in Bavaria than it had been in 
any period since 1871—with the possible 
exception of October-November 1918— 
separatists were prosecuted in Munich 
and sentenced to severe penalties. Even 
at that moment separatism was the creed 
of only a very small minority. There 
were many people who favored tempo- 
rary separation until the north should 
have freed itself of ‘‘bolshevism’’— 
meaning liberalism and democracy— 
and still more who advocated a defiance 
of the federal government and a Bavar- 
ian “‘March on Berlin.” There were also 
some in high places who planned to 
initiate a separation, to be labeled as 
temporary at first but later to be turned 
into a permanent one. Some of them were 
probably to be found around the pre- 
tender. But there was still no popular 
movement for the dismemberment of the 
Reich. 

As the disintegration of the German 
economy progressed and the authority 
of the federal government declined, the 
machinery of law enforcement practical- 
ly ceased to function in Bavaria when- 
ever it was a matter of keeping the ‘“‘na- 
tional activists’ within the rules valid 
for all other citizens. It is difficult to 
give a correct picture of the conditions 
in southern Bavaria during the summer 
of 1923. In the daytime Munich still 
seemed a fairly orderly city. The influx 
of tourists, always large during the sum- 
mer season because of the attraction of 
the Bavarian mountains and the Munich 
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art treasures, was particularly great 
that year, since inflation caused people 
to spend their money before it would de- 
preciate; and a great athletic festival 
drew additional visitors. The local pop- 
ulation tried to make as much money 
as possible from this traffic. But, when 
working hours had passed, the peaceful 
tourist center changed into something 
between a military camp and a mob- 
ridden town in the mood for lynchings. 
Groups of young people roamed the 
streets and invaded public places, filling 
the air with ‘“‘patriotic’’ songs. To be 
beaten up, one had only to wear some 
sort of republican insignia or to remain 
seated when the militant young people 
thought that rising was a patriotic duty, 
or—in some cases—to be considered a 
Jew. There were days and even weeks 
during which everybody expected an 
uprising of Hitler and his friends. These 
rumors sometimes reflected real plans, 
which were subsequently discarded; and 
sometimes they were only a part of the 
war of nerves which Hitler was waging 
against the republicans. In such nights of 
tension only one place in Munich was 
really a part of the Weimar Republic— 
the building of the Miuinchener Post, 
the Social Democratic newspaper. There 
detachments of the Social Democratic 
security troops, armed with rifles, ma- 
chine guns, and self-manufactured hand 
grenades, would stand on guard behind 
doors barricaded with the big rolls of 
newsprint used by modern presses (a 
technique of barricading developed dur- 
ing the Communist upheavals in Berlin). 
At best, the Social Democrats could 
have offered resistance for not more than 
one or two days against a nationalist 
coup; but they thought that even a 
token resistance in Munich might be of 
great value, since it might induce the 
federal government to exert the greatest 
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effort for the speedy defeat of the in- 
surgents. 

The resignation of the Cuno cabinet 
on August 12, 1923 opened the last act 
in the Bavarian drama. The resignation 
was forced by the Socialists in the reichs- 
tag because, since July, the Cuno gov- 
ernment had virtually been waiting for a 
miracle to save Germany. The new cabi- 
net, formed by Gustav Stresemann on a 
broad basis and including the Socialists, 
was an emergency government to liqui- 
date the struggle in the Rhineland and 
the Ruhr district, which Germany was 
in no position to continue. In Bavaria 
the extremists were furious to see the 
Social Democrats again in the federal 
government and—unwilling to acknowl- 
edge defeat—wished to substitute mili- 
tary, not diplomatic, action for the un- 
successful “‘passive resistance.” Of 
course, Germany’s military strength was 
absolutely inadequate at the time, but 
the moment was not favorable for a cool 
analysis of facts. The despair, which 
caused the rapid growth of extremism, 
was aggravated by the rise of a separatist 
movement in the Rhineland. Here, too, 
only a very small part of the population 
wanted independence—as the final fail- 
ure of the movement eventually demon- 
strated—but the antiseparatist major- 
ity was almost helpless because the 
separatists were protected by the French 
and Belgian troops. The most powerful 
factor undermining the position of the 
federal government was, however, the 
complete collapse of the mark. The 
price of the dollar® was: 
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Opportunists like Prime Minister 
Knilling had now lost all doubt that the 
Weimar Republic was doomed. The 
only questions seemed to be what re- 
gime would follow and who would be- 
come the leader. There were several 
candidates for that historic role in Ba- 
varia. First of all, there was Kahr. His 
idea certainly was to put the crown 
prince on the Bavarian throne, in which 
case he would himself naturally take the 
place of first adviser. Whether he 
thought beyond the re-establishment of 
the Bavarian monarchy is doubtful. 
Secondly, there was Hitler. He had 
grown in influence and—what was just 
as important—in self-confidence every 
week of that fateful summer. In the 
midst of generals, colonels, captains, 
civilian bureaucrats, and men from the 
upper ranks of Bavarian society, he was 
the only one who could fire the enthusi- 
asm of the common man. He had im- 
proved his hero-gestures, acquired the 
versatility of a politician, and retained 
his native shrewdness. His greatest 
limitation—his neurasthenic tempera- 
ment—was held in check better than at 
any other time in his life by the influ- 
ence of his advisers, Captain R6hm and 
a very intelligent German-Russian, Dr. 
Max Erwin von _ Scheubner-Richter. 
Third, there was Ludendorff. His name 
was a power with former officers, es- 
pecially Prussians who had flocked to 
Bavaria, but a drawback with the com- 
mon man in Munich, whom it reminded 
of many unpleasant experiences during 
the war of 1914. The general, who had 
lost the war because he could not face 
political realities, was entirely unaware 


8 Die Wirtschaftskurve, IV (1923), 65. The table 
gives the quotations in Frankfort-on-the-Main. For 
reasons explained by the editors of the Wirtschafts- 
kurve, these quotations gave a truer picture of the 
actual conditions than the ones in Berlin. 








of the limited nature of his popularity. 
The fourth man in the race was Knilling. 
Exactly how far his ambition went can- 
not be stated; but he, too, seems to have 
considered himself more than a Bavarian 
office-holder—the predestined savior of 
the German people. Knilling, however, 
was not in a promising position, since he 
had no popularity at all. Kahr and Hit- 
ler, by continuing their propaganda, 
were likely to spoil Knilling’s chances of 
playing a historic role and even to make 
it impossible for him to continue in 
office. His only prospect of success lay in 
tactics that would cause these two dan- 
gerous enemies to kill each other. 

On September 2 the Black-White- 
Red organizations, since the spring of 
1923 loosely federated in the League of 
Patriotic Fighting Associations,’ (Ar- 
beitsgemeinschaft vaterlindischer Kampf- 
verbinde), were bound together in a 
closer and more effective way. The name 
of the new superorganization was Kam f- 
bund (“Fighting League’’). The original 
sponsor was Ludendorff, but Hitler soon 
wrested control from him and became 
the leader. In addition to his S.A., he 
now commanded a number of much 
smaller but militarily more efficient 
units. He immediately called a large 
number of public meetings to celebrate 
the new union. He may or may not have 
planned the meetings as a start for an 
uprising. At any rate, Munich expected 
Hitler to strike, and Knilling found the 
time ripe for action. He immediately 
proclaimed a state of siege and ap- 
pointed Kahr Generalstaatskommissar 
(commissioner general for the state) 
with full governmental power. Knilling 
and his fellow-ministers withdrew from 
the political scene for the time being, 


9 They still belonged also to the United Patriotic 
Societies. 
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hiding, as it were, behind Kahr’s mas- 
sive figure. 

Knilling’s tactical move succeeded 
marvelously. The state of siege made 
Hitler’s meetings impossible and there- 
by drove Hitler into a rage against the 
commissioner general. Kahr tried in 
vain to secure the favor of the Nazis and 
their friends by formally suspending 
the execution of the Act for the Protec- 
tion of the Republic in Bavaria, by dis- 
arming the Social Democratic security 
troops (serving his own purpose, also), 
and by ruthlessly expelling Jews of 
foreign citizenship from Bavaria. Hitler 
was only waiting for an opportunity to 
stage an act of his own. 

The federal government had received 
the news of Kahr’s appointment with 
apprehension. Stresemann, however, did 
not wish a new controversy with Bavaria 
over the state of siege. Instead of de- 
manding the repeal of the Bavarian de- 
cree, the federal government declared a 
state of siege of its own for the whole 
territory of the Reich. The federal min- 
ister of defense was put in charge of all 
extraordinary measures that might be- 
come necessary and delegated his power 
to the divisional commanders. Thus, 
General Lossow was made a sort of 
federal commissioner for Bavaria, his 
powers conflicting with those of Kahr. 
The clash between the federal govern- 
ment and Bavaria, which had _ been 
temporarily avoided, was made inevita- 
ble by this double jurisdiction. 

At first, however, the federal govern- 
ment had to weather another storm. Un- 
rest existed in northern Germany as well 
as in the south, and there were all sorts 
of plots. Many of the northern conspira- 
tors sought contact with the Black- 
White-Reds in Bavaria, but never with 
much success. Between the northern and 
the southern enemies of the republic— 
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even in so far as the latter were fiercely 
antiseparatist—stood a difference of 
opinion about the role of the Reichswehr. 
The northerners thought that it was es- 
sential and not impossible to win the 
Prussian Reichswehr, and_ especially 
the chief of staff of the army, General 
Hans von Seeckt. This officer, a man of 
realistic intelligence (called the “Sphinx” 
because no one could guess his plans), 
was probably skeptical about every- 
thing, including the republic, and most 
skeptical about the abilities of the vari- 
ous conspirators to make a success of 
their plans. The Nazis and their friends 
hated him as a pillar of the republic. 

Whatever his political opinions, Seeckt, 
with the connivance of the federal gov- 
ernment, had organized the Black Reichs- 
wehr as a source of supplementary mili- 
tary strength, and these men were under 
the leadership of extremists. On October 
1 the Black Reichswehr in Spandau and 
Kiistrin tried to seize these two fortified 
places, which lay east and west of Berlin. 
But the commanders, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, took the necessary 
steps to put down the mutiny. Seeckt 
had his army well in hand. His name 
now became anathema to all ‘national 
activists.” 

One of the articles in which the Volki- 
sche Beobachter attacked the chief of staff 
caused so much indignation in Berlin 
that Otto Gessler, the federal minister of 
defense, ordered the suppression of the 
paper, applying the federal decree about 
the state of siege. This Berlin order 
seemed a godsend to Kahr. It gave him 
an opportunity to make his independence 
from the federal government perfectly 
clear. He could also show Hitler the 
value of friendship with the ruler of 
Bavaria, and—so Kahr thought—oblige 
him while teaching him a lesson. Kahr, 
therefore, refused to carry out Gessler’s 
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order. He issued the following press re- 
lease: ‘The commissioner general does 
not yet see fit to suppress the Vélkische 
Beobachter on account of its malicious 
and unfounded attacks. However, he 
had the responsible editor summoned to 
the commissioner general’s office, to tell 
him that the slightest attempt to con- 
tinue the insidious policy of deprecating 
the purpose and intentions of the com- 
missioner general will meet with severe 
punishment.’”*° Thus, it was not the 
libel of Seeckt but the crime of lése 
majesté against Kahr himself that the 
Nazi paper was warned not to repeat. 

The federal government was not will- 
ing to tolerate the defiance of its author- 
ity. General Lossow received orders to 
execute the suppression order against 
the Vdolkische Beobachter by military 
force. Probably the general was the only 
one among the main figures in the con- 
flict who was free from exaggerated am- 
bition. He would have been glad to stay 
out of the struggle. If he had been in 
Spandau or Kiistrin, he might have 
been as loyal to his duty as the officers 
there; but the Munich atmosphere had 
influenced him profoundly. He thought 
that the ‘‘national activists,” although 
they were imprudent and had too little 
respect for the established authorities, 
were Germany’s best hope and that Kahr 
was a real statesman. He wired his supe- 
rior that the suppression of the Vdlkische 
Beobachter would antagonize the “patri- 
otic groups” and that, therefore, the 
Bavarian government disapproved the 
order. He, Lossow, refused to act against 
the will of the Bavarian authorities. 

This refusal was open mutiny. The 
right answer, in an abstract sense, would 
have been to order Lossow’s arrest; but, 
at least for the time being, that order 


© Von Hoffmann bis Held, Fiinf Jahre bayerischer 
Geschichte (1920-24) (Miinchen, 1925), p. 129. 
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could not have been executed. Seeckt 
and Gessler were more interested in an 
immediate recognition of the federal 
authority than in the strict application 
of the law to Lossow’s case. Therefore, 
Lossow was simply asked to resign from 
the army, which he refused to do. Gess- 
ler even tried to persuade Lossow 
through one of his subordinates, General 
Friedrich Kress von Kressenstein, to 
tender his resignation, but in vain. Los- 
sow felt obliged to stand by Kahr. Now 
the federal government dismissed the 
mutinous general and ordered him to re- 
linquish his command to Kressenstein. 
Lossow disobeyed again, and Kahr an- 
nounced to the Bavarian people: “‘Ba- 
varia considers it her holy duty to be the 
refuge of oppressed Germanism in this 
hour of history. Therefore the Bavarian 
government, acting in agreement with 
the Commissioner General, has entrust- 
ed to General Lossow the command of 
the Bavarian contingent of the Reichs- 
wehr.” Two days later, the Bavarian 
regiments of the federal army had to 
give a solemn pledge of obedience to the 
state government. In vain did Seeckt ap- 
peal to the “seventh division of the fed- 
eral army” to refuse the pledge. There 
were probably some reservations in the 
minds of a few generals, colonels, and 
majors; but the troops and the junior 
officers believed either in Kahr or in 
Hitler, or in both. 

As far as law and military tradition 
offered any guidance, only one course 
was open to the federal government: 
namely, to dispatch troops to Munich, 
arrest Kahr and the Bavarian cabinet, 
and shoot Lossow as a mutineer. More- 
over, such drastic action would have 
been mere justice, for at the same time 
the federal government deposed the 
Leftist state governments in Thuringia 
and Saxony, although they had not com- 
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mitted any acts against the Reich com- 
parable to those of Bavaria. But law and 
justice seemed less important than self- 
preservation. During the Bavarian crisis 
the separatists started an uprising in all 
the important Rhenish cities, under the 
continued protection of the occupation 
authorities. The Communists rose in 
Hamburg. In the federal cabinet a con- 
flict between the German People’s party 
and the Social Democrats threatened, 
and on November 2 the coalition really 
broke. Negotiations with France _re- 
mained deadlocked. Under these condi- 
tions a conference of state governments, 
while strongly disapproving of the Ba- 
varian action, thought it necessary to 
recommend to the federal government a 
conciliatory attitude. 

An important factor in this situation 
was the weighing of the military chances. 
The Bavarian Reichswehr had enlarged 
its cadres by thousands of “national ac- 
tivists.”” Moreover, Kahr had called 
Captain Ehrhardt from his Austrian 
refuge and had ordered him to mobilize 
as many as possible of his former soldiers 
and to occupy the northern border dis- 
tricts of Bavaria. Still, if the other 
Reichswehr contingents remained loyal, 
the outcome was not really in doubt. 
But would they remain loyal? In Kiis- 
trin the Reichswehr had to deal with 
mutineers who could claim no authority. 
In Bavaria, however, they would have to 
shoot at the troops of a state govern- 
ment which had the reputation of being 
a standard-bearer for the national cause; 
and they would find Ludendorff, their 
wartime leader, on the side of the in- 
surgents. 

The character of the crisis was well 
described by Chancellor Stresemann on 
November 5 in a speech before the 
reichstag members of his own party, the 
German People’s party: “The govern- 
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ment has an adequate force at Koburg 
fon the Bavarian frontier], and troops 
have declared that they will reply to any 
attempts at fraternization by opening 
fire. If the Reichswehr fails, then these 
groups [the “national activists’’] will 
get the upper hand; after which a Ger- 
man national dictatorship will probably 
follow. I am sick of this dog’s life.... 
treason on every side. If the levies get 
into Berlin,....they can shoot me 
down in the place where I have a right 
to sit.’ 

Stresemann was personally courageous 
but in the interest of the Reich he still 
wanted to avoid a civil war. He sent 
Admiral Reinhard Scheer, a political 
friend of his, to the Bavarian govern- 
ment to offer them all sorts of conces- 
sions in the field of state rights. He also 
tried deliberately to give his own gov- 
ernment as conservative a color as pos- 
sible without capitulating to the ex- 
tremists of the Right; and he almost 
welcomed the end of the coalition with 
the Socialists,” although it increased the 
confusion. He thought that the Bavarian 
conservatives might eventually discover 
that they had more in common with him 
than with Hitler. 

Not only fear but also hope induced 
the federal government to avoid a 
“March on Munich.” The government 
had adopted a plan for the stabilization 
of the German currency and put Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht in charge of its execu- 
tion. Success of this plan would change 
the entire picture of German politics and 
would destroy the basis of the counter- 
revolutionary movement. If the federal 
government could “muddle through” a 


11 Gustav Stresemann: his diaries, letters, and pa- 
pers, ed. and trans. Eric Sutron (Macmillan & Co., 
London: 1935), I, 195. 


12 See his letter of November 3, to the federal 
minister at Munich, ibid., p. 192. 


few weeks, the republic might be saved. 
The ray of hope, however slight, which 
had touched the hearts of the German 
people in the beginning of November, 
when the plan became generally known, 
had already somewhat detracted from 
the prospects of an insurrection. 

Kahr and Lossow had gone too far to 
find a common basis with Berlin, but in 
the beginning of November their zeal for 
an open struggle with the Reich declined. 
On November 2 they sent the command- 
er of the Bavarian police, Colonel Hans 
Seisser, to Berlin to explore the situa- 
tion. His report was depressing. He 
seems to have told his superiors, first, 
that after the Kiistrin-Spandau debacle 
there were no strong allies to be found 
in the north who would be ready to 
strike; second, that General Seeckt was 
firmly in control of the army and, 
while not explicitly condemning violent 
action, reserved for himself the right to 
determine the character and time of any 
move—and would probably never give 
the signal. Seisser could also hardly 
have failed to notice that the interest in 
a political uprising had largely given 
way to the desire to see the stabilization 
plan work out. Even in Munich this 
change could be felt. 

Probably Kahr and Lossow had no 
definite plans for a retreat. They may 
have intended simply to continue the Ba- 
varian regime, not to acknowledge any 
Berlin authority, and thus to let matters 
develop into a factual separation. At 
least Lossow said to a visitor from Berlin 
who told him that there was no chance 
of an uprising in the north: “If the north 
has no will to live, then a separation will 
be inevitable in the end, whether we 
want it or not.’’'’ This statement, which 
was promptly reported to Hitler, seems 
to have precipitated events. The Black- 

13 Hemen (German ed.), p. 152. 








White-Red “activists” had attacked 
Lossow and Kahr more bitterly than ever 
when they sensed that the ‘March on 
Berlin” was about to be canceled. Now 
they feared that the White-Blues, with 
Kahr as a leader, wanted to act alone 
and to withdraw from the Reich perma- 
nently, instead of conquering it through 
a “national revolution.’"* Hitler de- 
cided to push Kahr forward to a decisive 
battle with Berlin. 

Kahr had invited several hundred 
Munich notables to a lecture which he 
planned to give on November 8. The 
purpose must have been to dispel dis- 
appointment with his inaction. The text 
of the lecture, as later printed in news- 
papers, was a boring discourse on the 
vices of Marxism and could not possibly 
have served the purpose; but perhaps 
Kahr intended to add something more 
to the point. He had delivered only a 
small part of his speech when the meet- 
ing hall—a beer cellar—was surrounded 
by Nazi storm troopers. The permeation 
of the police with Nazi sympathizers pre- 
vented any interference with this move. 
Hitler entered the hall and, in the most 
dramatic fashion, announced the “‘out- 
break of the national revolution.” He 
had the members of the Bavarian cabi- 
net who were present at the meeting— 
including Knilling—arrested; and_ he 
threatened Kahr, Lossow, and Seisser 
with execution if they would not join 
him in a “March on Berlin.” Mean- 
while, Ludendorff had been called in and 
added his persuasion to Hitler’s threat. 

After some resistance Kahr, Seissier, 
and Lossow agreed to join Hitler’s un- 
dertaking and to accept the high offices 
which Hitler offered them in the new 
Germany. As soon as they were released 


This is Heiden’s convincing interpretation 
(ibid., p. 152) of Hitler’s motives for action on 
November 8. 
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from the hall, they went to the other 
side of the city, to the barracks district, 
and prepared—not the ‘‘March on Ber- 
lin,” but the revenge on Hitler. Mean- 
while General Kressenstein and other 
officers of the Munich garrison, who 
were more or less in sympathy with 
Seeckt, had organized the troops for the 
defeat of the rebellion. Other forces of 
resistance had also been awakened. 
Matt, minister of education in the Knil- 
ling cabinet, had escaped and, on behalf 
of the government, issued a proclama- 
tion denouncing Hitler and the “Prus- 
sian Ludendorfi.”’ The Social Democrats 
were taking steps to rally their followers 
throughout the state against the coun- 
terrevolution. By telegram Seeckt of- 
fered the Munich Reichswehr men and 
guns for service against the Nazis. Even 
if Kahr and Lossow had stood by 
their promise, the generals would have 
marched against Hitler with state and 
federal sanction. 

The events of the evening spelled the 
doom of any Bavarian insurrection 
against the federal government. Kahr 
could not go with Hitler against Berlin 
and still count on his prestige in the 
north, since he had been forced into the 
venture by Hitler literally at the point 
of a gun; and he could not turn against 
Hitler without splitting the “national 
movement” and making it harmless for 
the republic. Hitler, by his attack on the 
beer cellar, had killed not German de- 
mocracy but the Kahr-Lossow mutiny. 

Kahr felt too outraged even to con- 
sider collaboration with Hitler."® In the 

™s At first many observers questioned Kahr’s as- 
sertion that he had never really intended to support 
the rebellion. Frequently, the opinion was expressed 
that he had, for a few hours or at least quarter-hours, 
planned to co-operate with Hitler and Ludendorff 
and had deserted them only when he realized that 
an overwhelming force was being assembled to de- 


feat the insurgents. No facts, however, were found 
to confirm this opinion. The Nazis, who would have 
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morning the insurgents knew that Kahr 
and Lossow had not stood by their 
pledge. Hitler and Ludendorff still tried 
to win the day by a demonstration 
march through the city. It was not to be 
a military attack but an attack on the 
morale of the Reichswehr and the police. 
Courageously, the leaders marched at 
the head of the column. Ludendorff was 
firm in his belief that the soldiers would 
not shoot at him. His confidence, though 
actually not justified, was not unreason- 
able. The cadets of the Federal Officers’ 
School went over to Hitler-Ludendorff 
and marched in the column together 
with the S.A. When the column, crossing 
the Isar River, met the first outposts of 
the Kahr-Lossow forces, it was permitted 
to pass without a gunshot. In the center 
of the city, however, strong forces of 
Reichswehr and police formed a barrier 
of steel; and some captain or lieutenant 
had the determination to order the men 
to fire when the insurgents arrived. The 
rebel column, not organized for battle, 
dispersed, leaving some dead on the 
pavement—among them, Scheubner- 
Richter. Hitler fled and Ludendorff was 
captured. 

The shots not only terminated the re- 
volt; they settled the Bavarian Problem 
of the German republic. For the second 
time Bavaria had shown herself incap- 
able of keeping order within her own 
frontiers. From now on, the idea of 





loved to prove that Kahr changed his mind for mere- 
ly opportunistic reasons, did not produce a single 
piece of evidence when they had access to all the 
archives in Germany. Psychologically, too, the the- 
ory of Kahr’s temporary support of the rebellion 
seems highly improbable. With all his faults, Kahr 
was not an opportunist. His stubbornness and con- 
ceit must have precluded any thought of yielding to 
Hitler’s threat, except in outward appearance for 
the purpose of gaining time for revenge. Of course, 
it is a very different question whether Kahr, who 
himself had rebelled against the federal government, 
had any right to blame Hitler for his action. 


Bavaria’s imposing a new order on the 
Reich seemed as preposterous as the 
concept of an independent Bavarian 
state. 

The Bavarian People’s party rightly 
considered Dr. Knilling responsible for 
the Hitler insurrection and forced his 
resignation on May 6, 1924. Even earlier, 
on February 18, came the resignations of 
Kahr and Lossow. The judicial house- 
cleaning, which had to follow the unsuc- 
cessful insurrection, produced most un- 
satisfactory results—clear evidence that 
even in 1924, despite the beginning of 
recovery, the republic was too weak to 
strike hard at its worst enemies. 

Immediately after the revolution of 
1918 the Bavarian government had es- 
tablished a kind of summary jurisdiction 
by special courts, called Volksgerichte 
(“People’s Courts’’), for treason, mur- 
der, and certain other crimes. These 
courts consisted of professional judges 
and laymen, the latter not forming a 
jury but participating in the proceed- 
ings with the full rights of court mem- 
bers. After the episode of the soviet re- 
public the attitude of the People’s 
Courts became more and more reaction- 
ary, and some of their sentences against 
persons from the Left involved miscar- 
riage of justice. Neither in 1921 nor in 
1922 did the federal government feel 
strong enough to insist upon the abolition 
of these courts. After the beer cellar 
Putsch, the Bavarian government finally 
agreed that the People’s Court should 
disappear, but not before it had tried 
Hitler and his associates. This agree- 
ment created, at least in one respect, the 
situation which the Bavarian People’s 
party desired. The party leaders wished 
to prevent the defendants from reveal- 
ing the extent to which their previous 
activities had been supported by the 
Bavarian government. Hitler and his 
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friends knew well that their only chance 
of escaping very severe penalties lay in 
the antirepublican inclinations of the 
judges of the People’s Court. The agree- 
ment between the state and federal gov- 
ernments had fixed the deadline for the 
abolition of the People’s Court as April 
1, 1924. The trial began February 26. 
Any temporary suspension of the trial 
would have brought about its transfer 
to the federal Supreme Court in Leipzig, 
with the certainty of long sentences. 
Thus the public prosecutor could coun- 
teract any inclination of the accused to 
reveal Bavarian state secrets with the 
threat that he would move a suspension 
of the trial. Hitler did not wish to run 
that risk and did not say too much in 
open session. With great difficulty the 
presiding judge dissuaded the lay judges, 
who were fanatically pro-Nazi, from ac- 
quitting Hitler. The court gave the Nazi 
leader the minimum sentence provided 
by the law for high treason, and most of 
that penalty was suspended, so that 
Hitler had to remain in prison for only 
about eight months. Again the court 
failed to order Hitler’s deportation, al- 
though the federal law prescribed this 
additional penalty for foreigners found 
guilty of high treason. Most of the other 
participants in the insurrection escaped 
with even shorter sentences. Ludendorff 
was acquitted. 

The consent of the federal government 
to the trial of Hitler by the People’s 
Court was the last of the undignified 
concessions by which the Reich tried to 
buy the good will of the Bavarian 
People’s party. The treaties of London 
(summer, 1924) and Locarno (fall, 1925) 
greatly improved the international posi- 
tion of the Reich and increased its pres- 
tige at home as well as abroad. In the 
period between mark stabilization and 


economic depression, the Weimar Re- 
public seemed so firmly established that 
most of its opponents gave up the idea 
of its violent overthrow. Bavarian sepa- 
ratism, which had never been strong ex- 
cept in outward appearance, now be- 
came negligible. 

Although the champions of Bavarian 
state rights no longer offered determined 
opposition to the federal government, 
even when the latter was again formed 
by a Socialist-Liberal-Center coalition 
(1928-30), they never gave up their atti- 
tude of grumbling. In two memoranda 
(1924 and 1926) the Bavarian govern- 
ment demanded more power for the 
states, but without success. The pressure 
of economic necessity brought about a 
further integration instead of a decen- 
tralization of governmental power in the 
Weimar Republic during its period of 
prosperity. 

The Bavarian People’s party gave 
Hitler a cool reception when he tried to 
obtain new favors from the state gov- 
ernment after having served his short 
prison term. The party refrained, how- 
ever, from any drastic measures against 
the Nazis, believing that Hitler was 
no longer a danger."® In 1932 and at 
the beginning of 1933, when this assump- 
tion proved a tragic mistake, the Ba- 
varian government made a belated ef- 
fort to inaugurate a strong anti-Nazi 
policy. In March 1933 it tried to resist 
Hitler when he decided to establish a 
Nazi administration for the state; but 


6 Nor did the Bavarian People’s party abandon 
its desire to be regarded as a party of the Right. In 
the presidential elections of 1925, when the Right 
was aligned against the Left and the Center, the 
Bavarian People’s party sided with the Right and 
thus brought about the election of Marshal Paul 
von Hindenburg, who otherwise would have been 
defeated by Wilhelm Marx of the Center party. 
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within a few days the Bavarian authori- 
ties were overwhelmed by an action 
which resembled a revolution and during 
which some of the leaders of the Bavari- 
an People’s party were seriously mis- 
treated. In the June purge of 1934 Dr. 
Kahr and others, probably including 
members of the White-Blue faction, were 
killed. The Nazi regime, unwilling to 
tolerate any kind of self-government, put 


an end to all state rights. Bavaria, like 
every other state, became a mere prov- 
ince of the Reich without any kind -of 
autonomy.”? 
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17 In preparing these articles, the author has used 
materials contained in the Hoover Library on War, 
Revolution, and Peace at Stanford University. He 
wishes to express his gratitude to the directors of 
the library for permission to use the collections and 
to members of the library staff for their assistance. 
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The idea of nationalism. By HANS Koun. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. 734. $7.50. 


The systematic and scientific study in the 
United States of the history of nationalism may 
be said to have begun with the publication of 
Carlton J. H. Hayes’s Essays on nationalism in 
1926. Since then, Professor Hayes himself, a 
number of his students, and other American 
historians have continued to explore this highly 
important and most interesting subject. In 
Europe the study of the history of nationalism 
began much earlier. In central Europe, and in 
the Austro-Hungarian empire in particular, the 
actuality of the nationalities problem made 
scholars acutely aware of the need for system- 
atic study of this question. Here the works of 
Karl Renner, Otto Bauer, Ignaz Seipel, and 
Friedrich Meinecke were pioneers. It is out of 
this Danubian background that Mr. Kohn 
(now for ten years professor of history at Smith 
College) derives his deep interest in the prob- 
lem of nationalism. His first published work (in 
1922) was called Nationalismus. From that time 
on, he has enriched this field of study by works 
on nationalism in the Near East, the Far East, 
and the Soviet Union. The work under review 
is the first volume of a projected survey of na- 
tionalism from the earliest times to the present. 
This volume is concerned with the period up to 
1789, and the author promises a second volume, 
on “The age of nationalism: a study of the 
growth and fulfillment of an idea,” to cover the 
remaining period. 

In a series of eight long chapters Kohn re- 
views the roots of nationalism from the earliest 
times to 1789. In a brief introduction to the 
subject he lays the foundations for the historical 
character of his study. Unlike many other stud- 
ies of the subject, this work has no lengthy soci- 
ological analysis of the definitions, concepts, and 
characteristics of nationalism. For the author 
considers the state of mind that is called ‘‘na- 
tionalism” to be essentially a product of a long 
historical process. “Nationalities,” he writes, 
“are the product of the historical development 
of society ...., of the living forces of history, 
and therefore always fluctuating, never rigid. 
.... Nationality is therefore nothing absolute, 
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and it is a great mistake, responsible for most 
of the extremities of today, to make it an abso- 
lute, an objective a priori, the source of all 
political and cultural life” (p. 13). 

The starting-points for his study are ancient 
Israel and Hellas, where national characteristics 
began to emerge clearly for the first time. This 
beginning is followed by an analysis of the uni- 
versal tradition in Rome and the middle ages 
and then of the emergence of nationalism in the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. From then 
on, the treatment becomes geographical as well 
as chronological, with a detailed survey of the 
currents of national thought in all the nations of 
Europe and in the United States during the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Perhaps the most original sections of this 
volume are the parts devoted to the roots of 
nationalism in England and the United States. 
These two areas have received but scant atten- 
tion in studies on nationalism, and Kohn’s 
work is almost entirely a pioneer in this respect. 
Analyzing the intellectual history of Eliza- 
bethan England and the age of Cromwell and 
Milton, the author comes to the conclusion that 
England was the first country where a national 
consciousness embraced the whole poeple. 
“Whereas everywhere in Europe,” he writes, 
“nationalism, after a very short and ineffectual 
flickering, disappeared before the new power of 
king and religion, the development in England 
proceeded along a different path which placed 
her a century ahead of the continent” (p. 124). 
In England, too, the more natural development 
of national feeling was responsible for the fact 
that nationalism there never took on the prob- 
lematic form which characterized its appear- 
ance on the continent. 

Professor Kohn devotes all of chapter vi 
(pp. 263-325) to uncovering the roots of Ameri- 
can nationalism in the early period of our his- 
tory. He examines the thought of the Colonial 
and Revolutionary periods, with especially de- 
tailed attention to Noah Webster, Joel Barlow, 
and Thomas Jefferson, and concludes: ‘“‘Ameri- 
can nationalism is thus not a movement of 
romantic protest against the Western equali- 
tarian and rational attitude, like the German 
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and Russian nationalism...., but the con- 
summation of this western attitude. It is not a 
voice crying out of the dark past, but is proudly 
a product of the enlightened present, setting its 
‘ace resolutely towards the future’’ (p. 291). 

The vast amount of reading and bibliograph- 
ical work that went into the making of this vol- 
ume is evidenced by the 143 closely packed 
pages of notes and references that follow the 
text. There is also a good index. This is a work 
that will henceforth be indispensable for any 
student of nationalism, and we hope that the 
second volume will soon appear to carry to an 
end what promises to be an epoch-making 
work in American historiography. 


Kopret S. PInson 
Queens College 


Messiahs: their role in civilization. By WILSON 
D. WALLIS. Washington: American Council 
on Public Affairs, 1943. Pp. 217. $3.00. 


By inference from pages 186-87 it becomes 
evident that this work contains accounts of all 
the messiahs known to Professor Wallis. It 
is, surely, rather a notable shortcoming in a 
work which should serve for standard reference 
that its scope is not made clear until the twelfth 
of fourteen chapters. There is no preface, where 
such matters might have been dealt with; and, 
if chapter i, ““The Messiah,” is to be regarded as 
an introduction, its two pages are perfunctory 
and inadequate to the purpose. 

Whether or not the book is intended to re- 
place Mr. Wallis’ Messiahs: Christian and 
pagan (Boston, 1918), it does so only in includ- 
ing all the messiahs who have come to the au- 
thor’s notice in the interval, while the treat- 
ment of the majority, which occurs in both 
books, is fuller in the earlier one. The interpreta- 
tive material at the end may perhaps be based 
upon larger knowledge than was available for 
the earlier volume; presumably this is the case, 
but, even so, the interpretation is slight and un- 
enlightening: there is not the least attempt to 
explain messianism in its larger social-historical 
context. The student is left to rely for that upon 
Max Weber and upon various authors dealing 
with religion in general. The learned public is 
entitled to expect much more scientific analysis 
of the phenomenon from a scholar who is a lead- 
ing authority upon it. 

There is a short bibliography and an index. 


(Comparison of the latter with that in the 1918 
volume gives a quick conspectus of the respec- 
tive factual contents.) There are no footnotes, 
which is indefensible, for the book gives nothing 
but bare facts; and reference elsewhere will be 
constantly necessary for those using it. Indeed, 
the astonishing bareness and brevity of the 
work raises the suspicion that the publishers 
may be responsible: that the book would have 
been what it ought to have been if they had not 
been pennywise. As it stands, the volume con- 
tains short accounts of all messiahs—important 
and unimportant, tragic and comic—known to 
one of the authorities on messianism; it will thus 
serve as a ready reference, but nothing more, 
to those few persons who are so largely con- 
cerned with messiahs as to find use for such a 
handbook. 

RUSHTON COULBORN 
Atlanta University 


A short history of France. By Str J. A. R. Mar- 
r1otr. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1944. Pp. 291. $2.75. 


The author of this “short history,” which in 
two hundred and seventy-five pages covers the 
span of time between the Roman conquest and 
the Nazi occupation, says that his purpose is to 
help English readers to ‘‘a more perfect under- 
standing” of the politicak evolution of France 
and of the French national character (p. 3). 
He affirms, further, that it is his intention to 
write political history only, “excluding, with 
one insignificant exception {a few paragraphs on 
French art and literature in the seventeenth 
century], all reference to .... literature, art, 
and general culture” (p. vii). Exclude these sub- 
jects Marriott does; and he largely ignores 
social and economic history, too, bringing them 
into the account only occasionally and some- 
what perfunctorily. The main body of the work 
is straight political narrative, dealing primarily 
with war, diplomacy, and constitutional de- 
velopment. In a way it is ungrateful to blame an 
author for not doing what he did not intend to 
do; but, on the other hand, one may legitimate- 
ly protest against a kind of historiography 
which assumes the possibility of writing even 
political history understandably—let alone 
the matter of describing such a complex thing as 
national character—without extensive reference 
to the social milieu or the prevailing thought- 
patterns. 
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The shortcomings of so narrow an approach 
are particularly apparent in Marriott’s treat- 
ment of constitutional development. He does, 
indeed, invoke social history to explain how 
France failed to evolve in medieval times a real- 
ly national representative assembly like the 
parliament of England: France, he says, had no 
rural middle class, corresponding to the knights 
of the shire whose interests tied together those 
of the baronage and the commons, and conse- 
quently the estates of France could be played 
off one against another (p. 35). But, in dealing 
with the modern period, when, as it seems to 
him, Frenchmen still have not learned how to 
act together—specifically, how to combine 
ministerial responsibility to parliament with 
a strong executive (the twin pillars, according 
to Marriott, of the English parliamentary edi- 
fice)—he resorts to the explanation that no con- 
stitution will work which is not, like that of 
England, the result of centuries of development 
(pp. 128, 135, 192-93); or else he falls back upon 
an assumption that the French are simply inept 
in matters political. They are unstable and 
prone to excesses, and every relapse into ab- 
solutism or dictatorship has been richly de- 
served (pp. 131-32, 133, 155, 203, 213, 220, 238, 
242, 275). 

Even within its self-imposed limitations, 
this historical sketch is confusing rather than 
illuminating. The fault is partly in the style, 
which is crowded and awkward and seems some- 
times not to have been revised at all. The organ- 
ization is faulty also, so that the sequence of 
ideas and events is frequently obscure. What 
seems to the reviewer important material has 
frequently been omitted, while the reader is 
continually pelted with dates, statistics of 
armies and populations, proper nouns, and dog- 
matic, questionable, and unsupported judg- 
ments on men, women, and policies. And of 
general, over-all views there is a great lack. One 
cannot see the woods for the trees, not even in 
the history of diplomacy, which is Marriott’s 
special interest. 

There are a few errors of fact, particularly 
in the chapters dealing with the revolution of 
1789-99, which is given a comparatively ex- 
tended treatment. (About half of the entire 
volume is devoted to the period following 1763.) 
It is asserted, for example, that Necker’s Compte 
rendu revealed “The whole truth about the 
financial situation” and aroused general alarm 
(p. 123), that the “October days” of 1789 sig- 
nified “the subordination of the representatives 
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of France to the Parisian mob” (Marriott is 
much under the spell of Carlyle) while ‘“‘execu- 
tive control” passed to the Jacobins (p. 131), 
and that Lafayette, ‘shocked by the events of 
August roth, surrendered himself as a prisoner 
to the Austrians” (p. 138). 

The appendix contains a short topical bibli- 
ography of ‘‘useful books,’’ not so well selected 
as they might be. The index is chiefly one of 
names, geographical or personal. 


FRANCES ACOMB 


New York State College for Teachers, Albany 


The Italian conception of international law. By 
ANGELO PIERO SERENI. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1943. Pp. 402. $5.50. 


This is an important book. Sereni’s packed 
pages are, however, not for the casual reader. 
He does not always write with complete clear- 
ness, and his summaries are sometimes less 
illuminating than they might be. Nevertheless, 
he presents a wealth of important and, to most 
American international lawyers, new material, 
organized in a way which is suggestive and allur- 
ing to further research. His ample footnotes and 
comprehensive bibliography provide a guide 
for that activity. He is undoubtedly correct in 
noting that, ‘‘while Italian writers are usually 
well informed on foreign theory and practice of 
international law, Italian works are very little 
known abroad”’ (p. 351). 

Yet Italy has the longest history of inter- 
national law of any modern country. While for 
most of Europe a systematic study of interna- 
tional law did not begin until the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Sereni points out that most of the charac- 
teristics of the modern community of nations 
existed in the relations of Italian city-states 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries; and 
writers in the fourteenth century, such as Bar- 
tolus, Baldus, and Legnano, laid the founda- 
tions for the subject. “With a lively under- 
standing, with an exact vision of the political 
reality of his age, Bartolus, under cover of theo- 
retical deductions, builds up a legal order of de 
facto institutions based upon the actual exist- 
ence of these independent Italian cities” (p. 59); 
and his ‘ideas were at the basis of those trea- 
tises, mainly Spanish of the 16th Century, af- 
firming the idea of a universal community” 
(p. 63). 
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The history of international law has been 
approached from four points of view in recent 
years. First, historical periods characterized by 
a number of independent states in close political 
relations, resulting in a balance-of-power struc- 
ture, have been examined in order to compare 
their international institutions, practices, and 
theories with those of the modern world. Sec- 
ond, contemporary institutions and ideas have 
been traced back to their historical origins in 
the middle ages and their development in the 
classic period of international law. Third, the 
peculiarities of interpretation and application 
of international law by particular states or 
groups of states has been examined; thus the 
conceptions characteristic of the United States, 
Latin America, Great Britain, Japan, China, 
Soviet Russia, and Nazi Germany have been 
the subject of special treatises and documentary 
compilations. Finally, detailed studies have 
been made of the development of particular in- 
ternational theories, institutions, and rules. 
Sereni contributes to the history of internation- 
al law from all these points of view. 

His exposition of the active life and the 
theorizing of the city-state period of Italy from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries indicates 
that it constituted a distinctive period of inter- 
national law analogous to, but different from, 
the modern period, as were the Ch’un Ch’iu 
period of ancient China and the city-state peri- 
od of ancient Greece. The Italian city-state 
system, however, though distinct from, was the 
historical antecedent of, the modern state sys- 
tem, which began in the sixteenth century. The 
Italian treatment of international law was con- 
tinuous from Bartolus and Baldus in the four- 
teenth century, through Belli and Gentili in the 
sixteenth century, Galiani and Azuni in the 
eighteenth century, Mancini, Fusinato, Fiore, 
and Diena in the nineteenth century, to An- 
zilotti, Salvioli, Romano, and Pallieri of the 
present time. 

During this long period it is difficult to iden- 
tify any prevailing tendency of Italian interna- 
tional law. Writers of all schools are to be found. 
There have always been both positivists and 
naturalists, both nationalists and internation- 
alists, both realists and idealists. There has, 
however, been a prevailing tendency toward 
positivism, nationalism, and realism. Bartolus, 
though insistent upon the unity of the Holy 
Roman Empire, recognized the actual inde- 
pendence of the city-states. Gentili in his treat- 
ment of war was the most realistic of the classi- 


cal writers. During “‘the decline of internatonal 
law in Italy” (sixteenth to nineteenth cen- 
turies), when most of the Italian states lost 
their independence, there was a naturalistic and 
idealistic tendency in such works as those by 
Galiani on neutrality and Mancini on nationali- 
ties. The latter was typical of Italian writers of 
the Risorgimento, who developed the political 
concepts of Mazzini into what has often been 
called the “‘Italian school of international law,” 
insisting that the subjects of this law should 
be not states but nationalities. These writers, 
however, marked a departure from the pre- 
vailing positivism which had been exhibited in 
the eighteenth century by Lampredi and has 
been reasserted recently by Anzilotti. 

Sereni devotes two detailed chapters to the 
doctrine of Anzilotti, who rigorously deduced 
international law from the will of sovereign 
states that are limited only by the principle that 
agreements ought to be observed. There has 
been a reaction from this extreme positivism in 
the works of Romano and Pallieri, who consider 
that general principles and custom, as well as 
agreement, have been accepted by the com- 
munity of nations as sources of international 
law. Thus, instead of deducing international 
law from the will of the states, these writers 
deduced it from the will of the community of 
nations. Yet these critics of Anzilotti remain 
positivists. Their criticism is rather of theory 
than of rules. Like Anzilotti, they are ‘‘dualists,” 
recognizing the autonomy of both international 
and municipal law, and “‘positivists,”’ insisting 
that power to enforce is more vital in law than 
opinions about justice. 

A very brief chapter is devoted to the Fascist 
conception of international law, which is de- 
scribed as “non-existent” (p. 273). Fascism, 
according to Sereni, was a doctrine of opportun- 
ism with the sole object of retaining power 
(p. 269). Like naziism, it at times espoused gen- 
eral theories for purposes of political propagan- 
da but never hesitated to repudiate them when 
convenience dictated. The Italo-German Con- 
gress on International Law in 1938 opposed 
“collective coercion of states” and demanded 
complete cultural, economic, and political inde- 
pendence for states. These pronouncements 
would seem to contribute little to the subject 
except perhaps to augment “the grave crises of 
international law” which the conference noted 
(p. 276). 

It is noteworthy, however, that, while fas- 
cism contributed nothing positive to interna- 
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tional law, it did not seriously impair the devel- 
opment and teaching of international law in 
Italy. While some international lawyers were 
banished for racial or political reasons, the 
leading jurists were unmolested—a situation in 
contrast to that in Nazi Germany. Sereni ex- 
plains it by the facts that fascism was not inter- 
ested in cultural and intellectual problems; that, 
because of their prevailing positivism, Italian 
international lawyers could, without stultifica- 
tion, keep political references out of their tech- 
nical expositions of the subject; and that fas- 
cism, in fact, approved the leading doctrine of 
this school, which “excluded principles of natu- 
ral justice from positive law” (p. 274). 

Sereni devotes three chapters to recent 
Italian practice of international law, as distin- 
guished from theory. The international status 
of Italy, San Marino, Vatican City, and Albania 
are discussed. Recent Italian treaties, arbitra- 
tions, and wars are considered; and attention 
is given to Italian legislation and jurisprudence 
on the status of foreign states and agencies, of 
citizens, aliens, and ships, and of war and neu- 
trality. 

The concluding chapter comments on the 
contemporary influence of Italian theory and 
practice. Sereni emphasizes the important 
changes from the doctrine of nationalities to 
contemporary positivism, the absence of Fas- 
cist influence on Italian positivism, and the in- 
fluence of the latter outside of Italy, especially 
through Anzilotti’s opinions and dissents in the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

To the reviewer these contributions seem 
meager. Compared to the dynamic influence of 
Italian thought on internationai law in the mid- 
dle ages, the Renaissance, and the nineteenth 
century, modern Italian positivism has been 
sterile. It is remarkable that Sereni did not find 
it necessary to devote attention to the new con- 
cepts concerning aggression, nonrecognition, 
sanctions, human rights, economic rights, the 
community of nations, and international or- 
ganization. These subjects have been vigorously 
discussed in the American, British, and French 
literature. Italian articles on some of these sub- 
jects appear in the bibliography; but, according 
to Sereni, Italian positivism was content to 
accept, and to attempt to explain, war as a 
fact: ‘Every war is a legal phenomenon because 
it is contemplated and regulated by interna- 
tional law” (p. 242). This aloofness of Italian 
thought from the problems of the day may be 
due not only to fascism, which opposed efforts 
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to organize the world for peace, but also to 
positivism itself. The conscious effort to divorce 
legal science from politics and justice renders 
that science sterile, particularly in a dynamic 
age. In the middle ages and the Renaissance, 
Italian jurists made important contributions 
to the concept of “the just war” (pp. 85-117) 
and in the nineteenth century to the concepts 
of the nation and the international community 
(pp. 155-81); but modern Italian jurists have 
been content to refine deductions from things 
as they are and have been, including the com- 
petence of the state to persecute and butcher 
its nationals and to hurl the world into total 
war. 

The world wants new and more adequate 
premises rather than deductions from premises 
that have proved so unsatisfactory. Interna- 
tional law must function in a world in which 
men want justice, in which human groups in- 
terpret justice differently, in which politics is 
utilized by each group to gain power, in which 
the world continues to shrink, and in which the 
rate of change accelerates. An international 
law which stands aloof from these dynamic fac- 
tors will be as futile as an international law 
which merely expresses aspirations. The moral 
of Sereni’s book, though the author does not 
point it out, is that positivism has failed. In- 
ternational law must relate itself more closely 
to world politics, to human justice, and to in- 
ternational organization or the community of 
nations will go down in either anarchy or 
empire. 

QuINCY WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 


The Ottoman Empire from 1720 to 1734, as re- 
vealed in despatches of the Venetian baili. By 
Mary Lucire Sway. (“Illinois studies in 
the social sciences,” Vol. XXVII, No 3.) 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1944. 
Pp. 165. $1.50. 


This is ‘‘a study based on the facts, observa- 
tions, and conclusions reported” to the Vene- 
tian senate by Giovanni Emo, Francisco Gritti, 
Daniele Dolfin, and Angelo Emo—ambassadors 
to the Sublime Porte. Contemporary manu- 
script copies of the dispatches of Giovanni and 
Angelo Emo were used in the Library of the 
University of Illinois; those of Gritti and Dolfin 
were consulted in the Reale Archivo di Stato di 
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Venezia. An introductory chapter of six pages 
deals very briefly with the provenance of the 
manuscripts now in Urbana, with the lives of 
the four baili, and with the editorial methods 
employed. The three chapters which follow are 
on ‘Political and social conditions in the Otto- 
man Empire” (21 pages), on ‘‘Relations of the 
Ottoman Empire with the Republic of Venice”’ 
(43 pages), and on “Russian-Turkish interest 
in Persia and its effect on the Porte’s foreign 
policy” (66 pages). A brief glossary, a bibliog- 
raphy, and an index complete the volume. 
These proportions indicate that attention is 
centered on diplomatic and military affairs. 


Dr. Shay condenses, translates, and ar- 
ranges, with copious footnote references to the 
manuscripts, what the Venetian ambassadors 
saw fit to report to their government. The sub- 
ject matter and point of view remain those of 
the eighteenth-century Venetians. As she her- 
self says, ‘“The despatches amplify, confirm or 
modify rather than alter [sic!] the accepted ac- 
counts of the Ottoman Empire.’”’ What she 
calls “‘accepted accounts of the Ottoman Em- 
pire,” to judge by her bibliography and foot- 
notes, are works like those of Hammer and 
Zinkeisen, published about one hundred years 
ago. These were great works in their day, and 
they still have a certain value. But Hammer 
was no more a critical scholar than the Turkish 
chroniclers whose histories he abstracted. Zin- 
keisen could not use Turkish sources. In the 
course of the intervening century, scholars, 
mostly Austrian and German, have been work- 
ing assiduously in the field of Turkish history. 
An extensive literature on the subject has been 
published in scholarly periodicals and in series 
such as the ‘‘Tiirkische Bibliothek of G. Jacob.” 

To expect Dr. Shay to utilize the extensive 
historical literature in Turkish on the “Tulip 
Period” (Lale devri), as the years covered by 
her book are still called by Turks, would per- 
haps be unreasonable, for American historical 
scholarship is only beginning to realize that the 
Turkish works listed, described, and used by 
Hammer, Gibb, Babinger, Mordtmann, Giese, 
Deny, and other scholars are sources of funda- 
mental importance. On the other hand, it is 
difficult to overlook her failure to use so readily 
available a work of reference as the Encyclo- 
pedia of Islam, which has articles on Sultan 
Ahmed III, Damad Ibrahim Pasha, Topal 
Osman Pasha, and other figures who play a 
large part in the dispatches. The author has 
obviously made little effort to identify persons 


or places. She has not attempted to discover 
whether the Venetian baili transcribed correctly 
the oriental words and proper names with which 
her pages abound. We find such strange forms 
as Colusi bassi (= Hulusi Pasha?), Adjy (= 
Avji?), Tserkes (= Cherkess), and Nisli (= 
Nishli), some of which suggest that the Vene- 
tians got their Turkish via Greek, which lacks 
the sh and ch sounds common to Turkish, Italian, 
and English. 

Apparently Dr. Shay shares the opinion of 
the Turks expressed by Dolfin, who described 
them as “a vile and venal people” in a quota- 
tion which she places at the head of the chapter 
on political and social conditions. She does not 
seem to doubt that the Venetians painted an 
accurate picture of the Ottoman state and so- 
ciety. Diplomats of the eighteenth century may 
be excused for knowing little of the history, lit- 
erature, and thought of the Ottoman state, for 
the sultans did not in those days encourage for- 
eigners to venture far from Pera and Galata. 
Yet, in the same century Sir James Porter 
learned enough to write a penetrating memoir 
of his embassy and Toderini published a book 
on Turkish literature which still has its uses. To 
a modern student, using English, French, Ital- 
ian, and German, a wealth of information is 
freely available for use in editing critically such 
dispatches as those exploited by Dr. Shay. She 
has, unfortunately, written in a spirit and with 
an editorial technique much more suited to 
eighteenth-century Pera than to present-day 
scholarship. The book has the value of an un- 
critically published source, for it presumably 
reflects accurately the original dispatches. Since 
it adds little to our knowledge of the Ottoman 
Empire, let us hope that it will prove useful to 
students of Venetian diplomacy. 


WALTER L. WRIGHT, JR. 
Washington, D.C. 


The German army. By HERBERT ROSINSKI. 
Washington: Infantry Journal, 1944. Pp. 
220. $2.00. 


The versatile and facile author, who is more 
competent as a naval than as a military histo- 
rian, has nevertheless given Americans an able, 
acute, and much-needed survey of the Prussian- 
German army. His main interest is not in the 
organization and growth of the rank and file 
but in strategy, tactics, and—above all—the 








development and peculiar merits and defects of 
the German general staff. 

The first four chapters (about half the book) 
trace the evolution of the Prussian-German 
military system from Frederick the Great to the 
end of the First World War. These chapters are 
virtually lifted from the author’s volume, The 
German army, published in 1939 and now famil- 
iar to students. A few paragraphs have been 
added or omitted, and a few verbal changes 
made for the sake of clarity or style. The chap- 
ters have also been divided into numbered 
sections, but the numbers are meaningless be- 
cause they are unaccompanied by section head- 
ings. Dr. Rosinski should have begun his ac- 
count with the Great Elector (the great-grand- 
father of Frederick the Great and not “the 
grandfather” [p. 11]), for it was the Great Elec- 
tor, not Frederick II, who really created the 
Prussian army and found the means for its sup- 
port. 

The second and more valuable half of the 
book, dealing with the army since 1919, is 
wholly new or rewritten. It gives a fine, brief 
account of General von Seeckt’s remarkable 
building-up of the new Reichswehr out of the 
ruins of r918 Seeckt saw the value of the Prus- 
sian tradition of the solidarity of the officer 
corps and managed to preserve and develop it, 
in spite of the Versailles Treaty, which had for- 
bidden the two chief instruments that had 
fostered this tradition—the Berlin Military 
Academy and the general staff. Both of these 
were the creation of Scharnhorst and his col- 
laborators. The contributions of their succes- 
sors—Clausewitz, Moltke, Schlieffen, Luden- 
dorff, and Seeckt—are admirably analyzed. 

As to the controversial question of the rela- 
tion between the Nazis and the Reichswehr, Dr. 
Rosinski is cautious. He believes that “the rise 
of the young Nazi party took place under the 
benevolent sponsorship, if not the actual insti- 
gation, of the local Bavarian representatives of 
the Reichswehr’”’; and that Seeckt at first gen- 
uinely maintained the “‘nonpolitical’”’ role of the 
army but that this ceased after 1934 as Schlei- 
cher’s influence increased. But the Nazis then 
proved more adept than the army leaders, who 
were unable at critical moments to make their 
views prevail. After 1938 the circle of older gen- 
erals had been largely dispersed; and those who 
continued in service “found themselves side by 
side with a crop of new leaders, young, ambi- 
tious, utterly unscrupulous.” 

During the course of the present war the 
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German high command is beginning to show 
the defects of its qualities. At the outset the 
success of the German offensive was due in 
part to a training and psychology which aimed 
at the quick annihilation of the enemy, the 
throwing of unlimited forces at the vital point, 
and blind confidence in the supreme comman- 
der, the Feldherr, who, as Schlieffen said, ‘‘is not 
appointed, but born and predestined.” But, as 
the war drags on, the Germans are forced into 
defensive warfare, for which the generals are 
not prepared either by training or by psycholo- 
gy. Consequently, Stalingrad, Tunisia, and 
Cassino are signs of the future. 

SIDNEY B. Fay 
Harvard University 


American diplomacy in action: a series of case 
studies. By RicuarpD W. VAN ALSTYNE. 
Foreword by GRAHAM H. Stuart. Stanford 
University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1944. Pp. 736. $5.00. 

Dedicated “‘To that true gentleman and 
scholar David Hunter Miller,” the present vol- 
ume is a fitting offering to the master, a credit 
to Dr. Graham H. Stuart, who sponsors it with a 
foreword, and a noteworthy addition to the 
works previously published by the Stanford 
Press. The book is subdivided into three major 
sections: “‘Security and the Monroe Doctrine,” 
“Expansion and the concept of manifest des- 
tiny,” and ‘Neutrality and isolation.” Each of 
these sections is developed chronologically. 
Thus a chronological approach to history, which 
in the reviewer's belief is indispensable, is not 
only preserved but actually reinforced in a man- 
ner to show the continuity of American ideolo- 
gies. The first of these, “Security,” is traced 
through nine chapters on ‘‘Continental secur- 
ity,”’ twelve on “Middle America: isthmian se- 
curity and police power in the Caribbean”’; five 
on ‘Collective security: the balance of power 
and the development of the idea,” and three on 
“Freedom of the seas: protection of the flag and 
of trade routes.”’ Here are twenty-nine chapters, 
over 60 per cent of the whole, on the theme of 
security; and the reader is likely to accept the 
author’s view that security has been at all times 
the basic key to America’s foreign policy, pur- 
sued alike in war and peace, in neutrality or ex- 
pansion. 

The second major section, “Expansion and 
the concept of manifest destiny,” present seven 
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chapters on ‘‘Continental expansion,” four on 
“Caribbean and isthmian expansion,” and an 
equal number on ‘‘Expansion in eastern Asia 
and the Pacific,” each of these subdivisions 
being chronological. The first subdivision is 
carried from 1804 to 1971 and the second from 
1848 to 1903, and the third concentrates on the 
opening of China and of Japan, with attention 
to early developments in Hawaii and Samoa. 

“Neutrality and isolation,” the final section, 
discusses “Foreign enlistment,” “Impressment 
and the right of search,” and “Neutrality and 
the belligerent control of commerce,” in nine 
chapters, which contemplate diplomacy from 
“The case of Citizen Genét, 1793,” to ‘‘Neutral 
rights: the World War of 1914-1918.” 

This table of contents is only a rough indica- 
tion of the comprehensive study which the au- 
thor has envisaged. Intelligent utilization of a 
wide bibliography wins the reader’s confidence 
in the essential sincerity of the work. 

The author develops an independent point 
of view. He maintains that France was a greater 
menace than England to American commerce 
in the period 1792-1815. He finds that England 
observed neutrality in the American Civil War. 
He emphasizes the revolutionary industrial 
changes which have created new problems in 
blockade and contraband and have led the 
America of Woodrow Wilson and Franklin 
Roosevelt to reverse many of the ideas of 
Thomas Jefferson. The League of Nations is by 
no means ignored; but that, after all, was not 
American diplomacy in action, it was diplomacy 
in vacuo. One agrees with the author that pres- 
ent portents augur participation with the 
United Nations, our allies, in a more co-opera- 
tive world. 

Individual reputations are re-examined. 
Washington’s neutrality is viewed as widsom 
for its time but not necessarily for all time. Jay’s 
Treaty is, on the whole, applauded. Citizen 
Genét is repeatedly described as an “‘attractive” 
young man—assuredly not the verdict of Gouv- 
erneur Morris. James K. Polk finds no admirer 
in Van Alstyne. Cornelius Vanderbilt plays a 
diplomatic role through his control of the pup- 
pet William Walker. Captain Wilkes of the 
“San Jacinto” is rather elaborately portrayed. 
Grover Cleveland’s honesty remains, but his 
diplomacy is disapproved. The overthrow of 
Liliuokalani is sympathetically viewed. Alfred 
Thayer Mahan meets with proper recognition. 
These are samples from a long array of factors 
in American diplomacy. The combination of 


personalities and principles gives continuous 
interest to the present study. 

The reader will not invariably agree with the 
author’s verdicts, but he will assuredly respect 
the learning with which they are supported. 
Likewise, he will in all probability agree with 
the underlying concept that America and Great 
Britain have more in common than in opposi- 
tion and that continued good relations should 
be fostered. Certainly, he will subscribe to the 
viewpoint that security is paramount. If he 
desires to be au courant with American diplo- 
macy, present as well as past, he will place this 
work upon the “must”’ list. 


Louts MARTIN SEARS 
Purdue University 


The crisis of the national state. By W. FRiEpD- 
MANN, Quain lecturer in laws, University 
College, London. London: Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd., 1943. Pp. 197. 


The thesis of the present book is in no way 
new. What we call in history the national state 
has been a product of history, arising only in 
modern times; and twentieth-century conditions 
now seem to render the term obsolete. According 
to Dr. Friedmann, the national state, large or 
small, has already ceased to be the chief moving 
force in modern politics and should cease to be 
the predominant object of political allegiance. 
To this school of thought he contributes a num- 
ber of thoughtful and pertinent suggestions, 
but his essay is much too short to do justice to 
a theme of such fundamental importance. 

To the present reviewer the most valuable 
chapter is the one dealing with economic condi- 
tions in the national state. In it the author re- 
jects the belief in economic conditions as the 
dominant determining force. Historically, eco- 
nomic motives were stronger in the nineteenth 
century, while in the twentieth political mo- 
tives are assuming primacy. Modern govern- 
ment is in no way an instrument of economic 
interests. The growth of autonomous economic 
organizations with world-wide international 
ramifications has frequently led to tension be- 
tween them and the national state with its poli- 
tical interests. British merchants supplied Ger- 
many with vital raw materials until a few days 
before the outbreak of war in 1939, and Ameri- 
can economic interests continued to ship vital 
supplies to Japan even after her aggressive 
plans had emerged beyond any doubt. The 








huge investments of private and foreign capital 
in Germany were one of the most powerful agen- 
cies for peace skilfully exploited by Schacht. 
Important industrial and financial interests of 
France and Germany, as well as the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, collaborated 
wholeheartedly with the German I.G. Farben 
concern. Far from economic interests dominat- 
ing the state, it may be said that in a totali- 
tarian state political interests control and direct 
economic interests, while in a liberal state the 
two try to develop along autonomous lines and 
often conflict. A popular oversimplification ac- 
cuses capitalistic interests of provoking wars; 
but, in reality, economic and financial interests, 
bent upon the preservation and security of 
acquired positions, will shrink from the unfore- 
seeable political and social consequences of a 
major modern war. It was the German govern- 
ment, not the German bankers, that pressed 
for the concessions involved in the Baghdad 
Railway project; similarly in the Agadir inci- 
dent and in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904 
economic interests played only a very subordi- 
nate role. In the last decades financial and in- 
dustrial interests have always been on the side 
of peace—peace at almost any price. 

Nor does Friedmann believe in the “myth” 
of the growing economic interdependence of 
all nations. In fact—as he rightly points out— 
the world of the nineteenth century, dominated 
by English free-trade ideology and with indus- 
try dependent on imported raw materials, was 
economically much more interdependent than 
the world of the twentieth century, in which 
Bismarckian Germany has become a dominant 
power-center. Political motives-—the desire to 
support Germany’s bid for world hegemony 
being foremost—have stimulated a revolution- 
ary scientific and technical development, which 
has produced substitutes with amazing success 
and has thereby made political ambitions more 
independent of control over raw materials. The 
technical limits of such developments cannot 
be foreseen. ‘National self sufficiency is a more 
practical proposition than ever before, as eco- 
nomic interdependence recedes further and fur- 
ther.” The question whether in the future eco- 
nomic autarchy or interdependence will prevail 
depends on the political and ideological forces 
which may stimulate the ore or the other. ‘‘All 
that can be said is that, given the purpose of 
securing the greatest material benefit to the 





greatest number of people in the world, inter- 
national ‘unpolitical’ exchange economics are 
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likely to be superior to one of self-supporting 
units. But the choice depends on an initial polit- 
ical valuation.” 

In pointing out the interrelation between 
economic factors and national aims the author 
has indicated one of the chief problems ahead 
of us: how to maintain the genuine core of na- 
tionalism with its cultural traditions in a world 
in which most nations find themselves increas- 
ingly incapable of maintaining their national 
liberty, if they insist on political and economic 
sovereignty. Friedmann believes in the grow- 
ing strength of the forces making for super- 
national units, but he seems to the present re- 
viewer too much fascinated by contiguous 
Grossraumwirtschaften. These supernational 
units will contribute to the happiness and pros- 
perity of mankind and to the security of peace 
in the twentieth century only if they carry on 
the spirit of tolerance and moderation shown 
by the British Empire. This unique and flexible 
array of races and nationalities in a far-flung 
system of peaceful co-operation and liberty 
under law has been able to fulfil its function 
only because it overcame the geographic limi- 
tations of a contiguous Grossraum through a 
wider concept which, on account of its very 
width and ubiquity, demanded decentralizing 
freedom and thus could serve as a bulwark 
against tyranny in Napoleon’s as well as in 
Hitler’s time. 

HANS KoHN 
Smith College 


Greece: a panorama. By DEMETRIUS CACLA- 
MANOS. London: Macdonald & Co., 1944. 
Pp. 159. 5s. 

“The cross-roads series,’ as Dr. Ernest 
Barker writes in his foreword, ‘“‘is fortunate in 
having as the author of a book on Greece a man 
who has stood at the cross-roads himself.” The 
reviewer, who first met that man fifty vears ago, 
when he edited an Athenian daily, and again 
when he was successively Greek minister in 
Rome and London, can testify to his wide 
knowledge of Greek statesmen and affairs. He 
knew personally the two greatest Greek states- 
men of modern times, Trikoupes and Venizelos, 
and he took part in important negotiations at 
the League of Nations and the Lausanne Peace 
Conference. His long residence in London— 
seventeen years as minister and since his retire- 
ment as a contributor to English magazines— 
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has led him to declare that “Great Britain has 
replaced Athens,’ where the British have in- 
herited the popularity of Byron, Gladstone, and 
Salisbury and the late American minister was 
the most beloved of the foreign diplomatists. 

Born in Nauplia, the first capital of the mod- 
ern Greek kingdom, where Otho landed, the 
author remembers that historic lady, “Madame 
Kalliope” Papalexopovlov, who danced with 
Otho in 1833 and was “the soul of the revolu- 
tion of 1862.”’ So the greater part of the book is 
occupied with “Greece in history.”’ He refutes 
the now discredited theory of Fallmerayer of 
the Slavonic origin of the modern Greeks and 
shows, as any resident in Greece who speaks the 
language must recognize, their similarity to the 
people of classical times, who were ever seeking 
something new and acting as born _ politi- 
cians. The Orthodox church is shown to have 
been ‘‘the ark” of Hellenism during the Turkish 
deluge, as it was that of “outside Greeks” after 
Greece was free. The reviewer once saw a Greek 
bishop leading an insurrection against Albani- 
ans with a Bible in one pocket and a revolver in 
the other! 

The costly mistake of leaving Crete outside 
Greece was obvious to Leopold of Coburg and 
led him to prefer the Belgian to the Greek 
throne; yet he lived to say “we would perhaps 
have had a better time in Greece.’”’ Otho’s long 
reign proved his tact and his knowledge of his 
adopted country, which Trikoupes had modern- 
ized and Westernized, though Greeks still talk 
of “going to Europe.” But great men in modern 
Greece, as in the time of Aristides, are likely to 
die in exile, as did Trikoupes and Venizelos. 

Metaxas’ dictatorship of August 1936 is 
severely criticized in the present volume. His 
chief minister, Nikoloudes, however, has given 
a very different picture in his recent pamphlet in 
Greek, The Hellenic crisis, which consists largely 
of an open letter to the king. But Caclamanos 
admits that, despite his German military train- 
ing, Metaxas by “rejecting the infamous ulti- 
matum of 28th October, 1940, redeemed the 
faults of his foreign policy in 1914.’’ He was a 
fine strategist, as this war showed—not a demo- 
cratic statesman. All who know the Balkans and 
the influence of history on their politics will 
agree that “Balkan union will not be very near.” 
An appendix describes “Greece in bondage.” 


WILLIAM MILLER 
Durban, South Africa 


The House of Macmillan (1843-1943). By 
CHARLES MorGaAn. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1944. Pp. 264. $3.00. 


The capital which founded the House of 
Macmillan was spiritual rather than material; 
for, of the large brood of Duncan and Katherine 
Crawford Macmillan, the youngest sons, 
Daniel and Alexander, brought to the profes- 
sion of publishing few assets other than a con- 
siderable amount of tolerance, a lively intellec- 
tual curiosity, and rugged Scottish honesty. 
Daniel’s schooling was mainly had from his 
mother, while the younger Alexander had little 
more formal training. Both brothers early 
learned about books through apprenticeship to 
booksellers in London and Cambridge. Both 
read widely and with catholic tastes. Daniel 
had longed for a position with the House of 
Longmans, but fate dictated otherwise. In 
February 1843 with no capital other than the 
confidence their landlord and other friends had 
in them, the two brothers opened their own 
shop in London and a few months later ex- 
panded to larger realms in Cambridge, at 17 
Trinity Street. Despite Daniel’s ill health and 
their meager resources, the venture of the broth- 
ers flourished. The Macmillans respected intel- 
ligence, and both brothers won the confidence 
of most persons whom they met. 

Daniel, dreaming of publishing, launched his 
career with a commission book in the early 
autumn of 1844. Thus the House of Macmillan 
in its origins was in the tradition of the book- 
seller who was publisher, although it was one of 
the last of the great publishing firms to com- 
bine the roles. Daniel and Alexander shared a 
fierce enthusiasm for F. D. Maurice, the au- 
thor of The Kingdom of God and the center of 
almost continuous controversy; they published 
his books from year to year, though now and 
then regretting that he wrote so much. But 
more important than the works of Maurice 
were his author-friends like Charles Kingsley, 
who came to Macmillan’s through him. Al- 
ready in the early years, the intellectual life of 
Cambridge had begun to furnish a substantial 
list for the young firm, a list basically scholarly 
and educational; but Kingsley’s Westward hol 
published in 1855, gave a new direction and 
broadened the base. Two years later, Hughes’s 
Tom Brown added new luster to the firm. 
Daniel’s death in 1856 left Alexander to carry 
on alone, but the younger brother was fully 
capable of directing the firm along the path 
upon which he and his brother had set out. A 
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London branch was the next step, and every 
Thursday Alexander would come down from 
Cambridge. Then began the ‘“Tobacco Parlia- 
ments” with the round table which Tom Hughes 
hadsuggested;and Tennyson,Gladstone,Hughes, 
Huxley, Spencer, and other intellectual “greats” 
gathered at Macmillan’s to discuss Darwin and 
the great questions of the day. Macmillan’s 
magazine was established in 1859 and Pal- 
grave’s Golden treasury of English songs and 
lyrics appeared two years later. The ‘“‘Globe 
Shakespeare” (Alexander chose the name 
“Globe” to suggest an edition for the millions) 
soon led to the ‘‘Globe library.” 

The sixties saw Macmillan’s removed from 
Cambridge and fully established in London. 
An era of constant successes that might have 
ruined many firms was weathered, thanks to 
the acumen of Alexander, who willingly shared 
the reins with colleagues. The Reverend Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson (Lewis Carroll) began, in 
1865, a long and curious association with the 
firm when he published Alice with Macmillan’s 
at his own expense. The first issue of Nature 
came out on November 4, 1869, although it was 
a score of years before the magazine paid its 
way. About that time John Morley began his 
association with the firm, the first of a notable 
group of editorial advisers. Thomas Hardy of- 
fered his first novel to Macmillan’s (in 1868), 
but Morley suggested that Hardy be allowed to 
mature. Eventually, Hardy came to the Mac- 
millan list. Despite continued success with 
Pater, Charlotte Yonge, F. Marion Crawford, 
and others, the establishment of “English men 
of letters,” the beginning of the American 
branch with George Brett as manager in 1869, 
and the later establishment of a branch in India, 
there were also occasions for dismay. The firm 
had already established the sober character of 
its list. Lasting books were the backbone. Much 
of the adventurousness of Daniel and Alexander 
remained as younger Macmillans took over the 
destiny of the house. But, just as Palgrave had 
not considered Blake a poet worthy of inclusion 
in the Treasury, so some great literary proper- 
ties were lost, notably George Bernard Shaw 
among newcomers and Mrs. Humphry Ward 
among the older authors. J. M. Barrie came 
with an introduction but was allowed to go his 
way, since his book could not be expected to 
“thave an adequate sale.’”’ But this was merely a 
temporary hiatus, and publishing would not be 


the interesting adventure it is without such in- 
cidents. 

Macmillan’s led the battle to stabilize the 
selling prices of books. The firm made good 
bookmaking an integral part of its program. As 
the first century of its existence closed, it had 
become a world-wide house, its component 
parts autonomously working for the good of the 
whole. Thus the world of ideas owes much to 
the genius of two poor Scottish boys who in- 
fused their ideals into a lasting force. And the 
firm has been fortunate that its historian for the 
century is the brilliant author of The fountain; 
Mr. Morgan writes with understanding and 
tells a story well. He has caught the spirit of one 
great publishing adventure, and he has not 
burdened his story with useless detail. 

JosepH A. BRANDT 
University of Chicago 


Canadian-American relations, 1875-1911. By 
CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL, professor of 
American diplomatic history, Fordham 
University. New Haven: Yale University 
Press; Toronto: Ryerson Press; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. xii+507. 
$3.50. 

This is the twenty-fourth in a projected 
series of some thirty or more volumes dealing 
with Canada and its relations with the United 
States. Subsidized by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, the series is an interest- 
ing illustration of the influence of accident on 
the policies of foundations. Born in Scotland, 
Andrew Carnegie never lost his affection for the 
British Isles; a native of Canada, Professor 
James T. Shotwell, by means of his connections 
and influence, obtained Carnegie funds for the 
writing of the history of Canada and its relations 
with the United States. What might have hap- 
pened if Andrew Carnegie had been born in 
Spain or Portugal and James T. Shotwell had 
been born in Mexico or Brazil? If Canada, with 
a population of less than twelve millions, is 
important enough to justify thirty volumes or 
more, would all the resources of the Carnegie 
foundations have been sufficient to deal with 
Latin America and its relations with the His- 
panic countries and the United States? And 
could Mr. Shotwell have justified with equal 
facility, contending that it would promote in- 
ternational peace, a vast program of research on 
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the history and international relations of His- 
panic America? 

In four meticulous monographs, divided into 
fourteen chapters, Professor Tansill discusses 
in great detail four topics in Canadian—United 
States diplomacy: the North Atlantic fisheries, 
the Alaskan boundary, the North Pacific fur- 
seal controversy, and trade relations between 
the two countries. These topics have been dis- 
cussed frequently and at length by others; but 
Tansill, qualified by virtue of previous investi- 
gations and publications in the field (on the 
reciprocity treaty of 1854 and the life of James 
A. Bayard) and using a number of unexploited 
manuscripts, has written what appears to be a 
definitive account of the four controversial sub- 
jects, each of which was finally settled without 
resort to military force. The volume contains 
maps (although a list of these is not included in 
the index), ample footnotes, a brief bibliography, 
and a satisfactory index. 

In brief introductions to this and preceding 
volumes, Mr. Shotwell contends that these and 
other aspects of the relations of the United 
States and Canada disclose precepts and prac- 
tices which may be employed to attain the goal 
of world peace. What they are and how they 
may be so used is not clear to this reviewer. Al- 
though Mr. Shotwell refers to Walter Lipp- 
mann’s recent volume with approval, he ap- 
parently does not mean to suggest that the 
best way to preserve world peace is to employ 
the overwhelming power of a close Anglo-Saxon 
alliance. On the contrary, he seems to have in 
mind the processes of mediation, arbitration, 
adjudication, and conciliation, some of which 
have been used with fairly good effect in the 
relations of the United States and Canada. But, 
as Mr. Tansill points out, controversies between 
the United States and Canada were not settled 
until the British government, afraid that the 
security of the empire might be imperiled by 
shifts in the world balance of power and eager 
for the support of the United States, exerted its 
potent influence in favor of settlement. Wher- 
ever similar conditions exist in international 
relationships, similar results may be achieved. 
But in his introductions to the numerous vol- 
umes of this series Mr. Shotwell contends re- 
peatedly that United States—Canadian relations 
are unique. It will not be easy to generalize the 
unique. 

J. Frep Rippy 
University of Chicago 


Masaryk in England. By R. W. SETON-WATSON. 
Cambridge: University Press; New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. 206. $2.75. 


To a historian who seeks for new material 
and firsthand information on Masaryk’s strug- 
gle for Czechoslovak independence in 1914-18 
Mr. Seton-Watson’s book will be a most wel- 
come publication. Obviously, it was a fortunate 
coincidence that the author, being a historian 
and expert in Austro-Hungarian and Balkan 
questions, became one of Masaryk’s most use- 
ful assistants in his relations with the British 
and other allies. Furthermore, the one man who, 
at the beginning at least, embodied the Czecho- 
slovak cause was also a scholar. Thus, the re- 
cording of the liberation movement became a 
very simple business, since it is largely con- 
tained in the correspondence between Masaryk 
and the author published in this volume. 

The book reads like a fairy tale. In Septem- 
ber 1914 Masaryk came to Rotterdam to com- 
municate with Mr. Steed of The Times, person- 
ally or through “somebody who would grasp 
the full meaning” of his secret message and 
plans. This “somebody” proved to be Mr. 
Seton-Watson himself. Masaryk invited him to 
come to Rotterdam by a letter very inadequate- 
ly addressed to “the Author of works on 
Southern Slavs, etc., “% Constable, Editor, 
London.” Masaryk wanted to know what was 
going on not only on the battlefields “but also 
in the heads of those who will shape the future, 
perhaps the future map of Europe or at least of 
Austria.” 

For two days the scholars spoke together, 
locked in a hotel room, and walked for miles 
along the quays after dark. The result of the 
meeting was an “ultra-secret” memorandum— 
here published in full—embodying Masaryk’s 
ideas and plans for Bohemia and the world after 
the war. Undoubtedly, Masaryk’s memoran- 
dum is a most important document, since in it, 
for the first time since the battle of White 
Mountain, a scheme for an independent Bo- 
hemia and Slovakia with precise frontiers and 
other data was drawn up to be presented to the 
great powers. It was not a perfect scheme. As a 
concession to the majority of the people who 
were then monarchists, Masaryk conceived of 
the future state as a kingdom ruled by a Danish 
or Belgian prince under the military protection 
of a Russia directly bordering upon Slovakia. 
The principal features of Czechoslovakia—the 
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inclusion of the German districts and Slovakia 
—were, however, well presented. 

For Masaryk’s further activities the most 
complete document in this book is his memo- 
randum “Independent Bohemia” of April 1915 
(pp. 116-34). It reveals his ability to present 
the Czechoslovak case as a logical result of the 
“progressive dismemberment” of Austria and 
of her inability to protect and administer 
Bohemia and other nations. Masaryk also 
answered all the objections made or likely to be 
made against the reconstruction of an inde- 
pendent Bohemia; and he called for its protec- 
tion against hostile neighbors by communica- 
tion with Poland, Russia, and Serbia (through 
a corridor). ‘““By forming this Serbo-Bohemian 
corridor,” he said, “the Allies would prevent 
Germany from colonizing the Balkans and Asia 
Minor and they would prevent the Magyars 
from being the obedient advanced guard of 
Berlin” (p. 130). He also pointed out the Ger- 
man danger in the Adriatic and in northern 
Italy itself, a threat which, he believed, ought 
to induce the Italians to remain at peace with 
Serbia, thus abandoning their “false” Adriatic 
policy. “Italy is the natural ally of the Southern 
and Northern Slavs against the Drang nach 
Osten” (p. 131). She should be satisfied with 
Trieste (as an Italian free port), Pola Valona, 
and the islands in the Aegean, and should con- 
sent to Russia’s having Constantinople and the 
Straits, because only Russia could support the 
heavy financial burden of stopping the Pan- 
German push to the southeast and of reorgan- 
izing the Balkans. According to Masaryk, the 
Bohemian politicians desired this solution. They 
also hoped that Turkey would be wiped off the 
map and that Russia and England would reach 
an agreement regarding the Straits and the Per- 
sian Gulf in order to circumvent German de- 
signs in Asia. Regarding the future constitution 
of Bohemia, Masaryk projected a_ personal 
union between Serbia and Bohemia, but always 
in full agreement with Russia. He hoped, at that 
time, that Russia would soon succeed in occupy- 
ing the Bohemian and Slovak districts. 

For understanding of the development of 
Masaryk’s political thought and action, the 
chapter dealing with the problem of small na- 
tions, which was delivered as a lecture at the 
University of London on October 19, 1915 (pp. 
135-252), is of special significance. He tried to 
show the necessity of liberating the small na- 
tions of central Europe—particularly Poland, 
Bohemia, and Serbo-Croatia—from the Ger- 
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man menace and of establishing them as “‘buf- 
fer states” against the Pan-German push to the 
southeast. The lecture was also a courageous 
and well-balanced defense, in the name of the 
principle of nationality as opposed to the con- 
cept of the state, of all small nations against the 
oppressive policy of the great powers. The 
speaker argued that nations are natural organ- 
izations of homogeneous individuals, while 
states, being more artificial organizations, must 
adapt their policy to that of the nations. 

Masaryk’s memorandum “At the eleventh 
hour,” originally published as a private pam- 
phlet for a limited number of persons by Ronald 
M. Burrows and Seton-Watson in London on 
January 7, 1916, contains a very sober and 
orderly analysis of the military power of both 
the Central Powers and the Allies. Suggestions 
were made for introducing military reforms 
(particularly by establishing military unity) 
and for dismembering Austria-Hungary. Ger- 
many’s historical Drang nach Osten, he insisted, 
must be checked. “The occupation of the Slav 
countries of Germany and Austria-Hungary is 
the end of pan-German imperialism. Austria- 
Hungary is the weakest point of Germany, 
every weakening of Austria is a blow to Ger- 
manism”’ (p. 200). This excellent memorandum 
also stated Masaryk’s plan to publish in London 
a new magazine, intended to urge the British 
government to ‘“‘shape a political program,” to 
teach the British people to understand the in- 
ternational situation, and to be an “organ of 
literary revolution, if a political revolution is 
impossible’”’ (p. 86). 

The last documents, dated March and April 
1918, deal with the Russian problem. Masaryk 
considered it the first duty of the Allies to 
frustrate German peace with Russia and to 
recognize de facto the Bolshevik government 
(‘‘which will last longer than its opponents ex- 
pected’’) with the aim of helping the develop- 
ment of Russia and thus checking German influ- 
ence. “All the small nations in the East of Eu- 
rope, Finns, Poles, Esthonians, Letts, Lithu- 
anians, Czechs, Slovaks, and Rumanians, need 
a strong Russia lest they be left at the mercy of 
the Germans and Austrians”’ (p. 109). 

Mr. Seton-Watson rightly states at the end 
of his book that Masaryk’s opinions, read 
twenty-four years later, have a prophetic ring 
and serve as a measure of his farsightedness and 
largeness of view. The problems of the present 
war are substantially the same as those of the 
first World War, and therefore the remedy can- 
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not be different from Masaryk’s suggestions and 
exhortations. 

VLASTIMIL KYBAL 
Yale University 


Were the minorities treaties a failure? By JACOB 
ROBINSON, OSCAR KARBACH, Max M. 
LASERSON, NEHEMIAH ROBINSON, MARC 
VICHNIAK. New York: Institute of Jewish 
Affairs of the American Jewish Congress and 
the World Jewish Congress, 1943. Pp. 349. 
$2.00. 


This volume is the most detailed and thor- 
ough study in existence of the origins and the 
actual operation of the minorities treaties con- 
cluded in execution of the Treaty of Versailles. 
The authors subject the thesis that these trea- 
ties were a failure to a critical examination and 
arrive at the conclusion that the minorities 
treaties made a valuable contribution to the 
solution of the problem of the European minori- 
ties. 

The authors are on safe ground when they 
assert that the operation of the minorities 
treaties can be discussed intelligently only un- 
der the philosophical assumptions and within 
the political and legal context of the system of 
Versailles. It is with these assumptions and this 
context in mind that they try to answer the 
fundamental question “‘why the system ceased 
to function effectively several years before the 
outbreak of the Second World War.” The au- 
thors find, first of all, that the life-span of two 
decades granted to the League was not sufficient 
to develop a new system of minorities protec- 
tion. Furthermore, these two decades were 
marked by great political and social conflicts, 


involving the members of the League and grad- , 


ually weakening the spirit of democracy; and 
this development could not fail to be detri- 
mental to the international protection of minor- 
ities. ‘Before lasting progress was possible, the 
attainment of international equilibrium was 
quite as essential as internal balance between 
states and their minorities.” 

There were also deficiencies in the substan- 
tive and procedural rules and in the application 
of these rules by the League that impeded the 
success of the experiment. Finally, a good deal 
of blame falls upon the minorities states and 
the minorities themselves. The former were 
very reluctant to co-operate with the League 
and to allow their citizens to appeal to the 
League of Nations for protection; they inter- 


preted their obligations in the most restrictive 
way and used every device to evade them com- 
pletely. The extreme manifestation of this 
general tendency was the unilateral repudiation 
by Poland of her international obligations rela- 
tive to the protection of minorities. On the 
other hand, some minorities gave, through 
their own acts, substance to the accusations, 
uniformly advanced by their governments, 
that an appeal taken by a citizen to a super- 
national body against his own government 
amounted to an act of moral and political, if 
not legal, treason. These minorities used the 
provisions of the minorities treaties as a weapon 
with which to disrupt the coherence of their 
own state in conjunction with, and for the in- 
terests of, foreign governments. 

The authors support their conclusions with 
wisely chosen and amply documented facts and 
sound arguments. Yet the question might be 
asked whether these conclusions contain all the 
lessons to be learned from the Geneva experi- 
ment in the protection of minorities. The au- 
thors themselves state that “they have not 
deemed it within their prevince to answer the 
abstruse question of whether minorities prob- 
lems are by their nature capable of solution by 
legal means.”’ The reviewer is by no means cer- 
tain that this question is an “abstruse” one. He 
rather thinks that the problem of national 
minorities is essentially a political one and can 
therefore not be solved by legal instrumental- 
ities alone. The most precise substantive pro- 
visions and the most ingenious procedural de- 
vices will remain ineffective as long as they must 
operate within a political system in which the 
control over national minorities is considered as 
bearing directly on the distribution of power 
among nations competing for power. In other 
words, as long as the problem of national mi- 
norities is not so completely divorced from in- 
ternational politics as the problem of religious 
minorities has been—at least, as a matter of 
principle, since the end of the Thirty Years’ 
War—legal instrumentalities will inevitably 
be used as tools by hostile nations in the con- 
test for power. 





Hans J. MORGENTHAU 
University of Chicago 


Der Fiihrer: Hitler’s rise to power. By KONRAD 
Hewen. Translated by RALPH MANHEIM. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1944. Pp. 
788. $3.00. 








Amid the spate of war books now pouring 
from the presses, this volume is one of the few 
likely to survive and be consulted by future 
historians. Konrad Heiden has stuck to Hitler 
like a leech from the early days in Munich to 
the ultimate triumph in 1933. He has written 
other books on the man and the movement. 
These books have fully documented him as a 
specialist in the years of the dissolution of the 
Weimar Republic and the boring from within 
of Hitler and his gang. In this volume he sums 
up all he has told and focuses on the Fiihrer and 
his earlier and his persisting associates. In a 
general way, all readers know something of 
these men and their machinations. Heiden re- 
tells, with day-to-day and year-to-year details, 
the whole nefarious story of their plottings, 
their retreats and advances, and their tortuous 
climb to power by force, fraud, and cunning. 
There are no footnotes or direct citations; but 
strewn through the story are indications of the 
court records, speeches, party records, and files 
of newspapers that he has patiently assembled. 
The best and most enduring contributions are 
the pen pictures and biographical sketches of 
the leading Nazis. Some were early discarded 
by the Fiihrer and are forgotten. But the for- 
getting and the liquidating all contribute to the 
picture of Hitler himself. 

In the biographical account of the Fiihrer’s 
ancestry and youth, Heiden is clearly summa- 
rizing the work done by others on the period be- 
fore 1914-18. After that, Hitler is pretty much 
under Heiden’s own eye. His lying, blustering, 
whimpering, and egocentric scheming are ex- 
posed with the minimum of resort to psycho- 
analysis. All of Hitler’s maneuvers were on such 
a colossal scale that, between fascination and 
revolt at the amoral details, the reader lays 
down the book with the impression that he has 
seen the rise and triumph of one of the most ex- 
traordinary men known to history and the most 
portentous threat to the whole basis and struc- 
ture of modern civilization. 

The book is thoroughly Teutonic in its or- 
ganization. It is built to a theory carried out in 
a way that makes anyone squirm who has just 
read such a close-knit explanation of the decay 
and fall of France as Pierre Cot has given in his 
Triumph of treason. The groundwork for the 
aims and methods of the Nazis is laid, supposed- 
ly, in an opening chapter on The protocols of the 
wise men of Zion, an often exposed forgery or 
twisting of a satire on Napoleon III written by 
an obscure French lawyer named Joly. You 
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might at once conclude that it was the anti- 
Semitic slant given this satire by the Russian 
secret police at the close of the last century that 


made the Protocols a chart for the Nazis. Not at. 


all. Heiden, without any concrete evidence, 
holds that it became their guide because it ex- 
plained the way by which world power could be 
attained. After this tour de force in ideological 
genetics, Heiden is off on his story; and the Pro- 
tocols are to him what King Charles’s head was 
to poor Uncle Dick in David Copperfield. They 
keep bobbing up at unexpected points. The 
Nazi movement represents for Heiden a revolt 
of the middle-class intelligentsia, as embodied 
in the discharged and unemployed German 
army officers, accustomed to command but now, 
under the Weimar Republic, on the social rub- 
bish heap. That makes some sense as a starter, 
but it takes much more telling about the social 
and economic conditions-in Germany before 
1933 to explain Hitler’s ultimate triumph. Not 
that these are entirely neglected, but the ex- 
position is muddled and unpointed. The few in- 
cisive and penetrating pages from Ernest Toller 
in the May 20 issue of the Saturday review of 
literature reveal in a flash what Heiden means 
to say in many pages. 

The book will and should survive despite its 
obvious faults of structure. Perhaps the full 
flavor of the story of how the mongrel gathering 
around Hitler was subdued to his will and pur- 
poses and pandered to the prejudices and dis- 
contents of widely opposed social groups can be 
gained by an American reader who reads, at the 
same time, John Roy Carlson’s Under cover 
(New York, 1943). Paragraphs quoted by 
Heiden from the Voelkischer Beobachter (trans- 
lated as “Racial [sic] observer”) or the speeches 


_of Hitler, Goebbels, et al., might be read with 


parallel dilutions freely circulated in America. 
The Heiden volume, besides its real contribu- 
tions on the who and how of the fascist revolu- 
tion in Germany, shows how a megalomaniac 
on the border line between genius and madness 
can dominate a people where individual worth 
has never been a major tenet of a nation’s politi- 
cal philosophy. It is true that war tests democ- 
racy in a certain way, but not so vitally as the 
peace that follows. The Weimar Republic had 
no roots and no fair chance to grow, since the 
soil was unfavorable and the international cli- 
mate was changeable. Hitler and gangsterism 
were not the inevitable answer, except as Hitler 
and his coterie made it so. You cannot pin 
everything on them, but the historian of the 
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future who talks in terms of social forces alone 
must reckon with Heiden’s volume before he 
rules out the individual Hitler. 


Guy STANTON Forp 
Washington, D.C. 


Balcony empire. By REYNOLDS and ELEANOR 
PACKARD. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1942. Pp. 380. $3.00. 


Italy from within. By RicHarp G. MAssock. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. 400. 
$3.00. 


These books are the work of veteran foreign 
correspondents. The man-and-wife team of 
Reynolds and Eleanor Packard handled a num- 
ber of important assignments for the United 
Press before coming to the Italian capital in 
1939. There they remained until Mussolini 
declared war on the United States. Massock, 
who worked for the Associated Press, took 
charge of that organization’s Rome bureau in 
the autumn of 1938. He, too, was forced to leave 
his post in December 1941. As the representa- 
tives of agencies whose prime concern was to be 
first with the news, this trio of reporters led a 
rather hectic existence. It was, of course, impor- 
tant to keep abreast of developments. But it 
was even more important to keep ahead of them, 
if possible. There was little time for reflection, 
for assaying the significance of what was going 
on. From this stems one of the major shortcom- 
ings of journalistic efforts of this type: a lack of 
insight into the larger aspects of the subject 
treated. 

Because they recount the same events and 
describe the same personalities, these books 
have much in common. But of the two, Balcony 
empire is distinctly the more meaty. It fairly 
bulges with useful information. It contains a 
minimum of boudoir gossip and _backstairs 
chitchat. The discussion of Mussolini’s military 
and diplomatic ventures reveals the authors at 
their best. The chapter on Italy’s armed forces 
depicts in convincing fashion the defects of the 
Fascist war machine. Equally praiseworthy is 
the section devoted to the activities of the Holy 
See. The portrayal of living conditions in war- 
time Italy likewise deserves honorable mention. 
There are some telling thumbnail sketches of 
Fascist bigwigs. The bit on Virginio Gayda, for 
years Mussolini’s principal mouthpiece, is choice: 
“A shrewd and intelligent man, he had studied 
Fascist doctrine and policy so thoroughly that 


he knew reflexively, without waiting to be told 
by the Duce, what the proper Fascist attitude 
would be. He was like a skinned frog reacting to 
a sprinkling of salt.” 


The reportorial excellence of Balcony empire 
is marred by occasional generalizations that are 
questionable, to say the least. Some of these 
lapses may be ascribed to the failure of the au- 
thors to realize that Rome is not Italy. Close as- 
sociation with journalists, diplomats, bureau- 
crats, and cocktail-bar habitués in the Italian 
capital convinced the Packards that the in- 
habitants of the peninsula are ‘“oversophisti- 
cated” and “ultracynical.” Anyone familiar 
with the psychology of the humble, tradition- 
bound folk who constitute the vast majority of 
the Italian population would know better than 
to venture such a judgment. Equally fatuous 
is the assertion that the Italians “are not 
capable of being aroused to revolt,” that words 
such as “liberty” and “democracy” leave them 
“unmoved.” The persistence of an underground 
movement which was prepared to strike at the 
proper moment shows that the revolutionary 
spark was never extinguished. The dramatic 
reappearance of liberal and Leftist groups on the 
very morrow of Mussolini’s fall proves that the 
unspeakable and unremitting brutalities of 
Fascist tyranny failed to extirpate the nation’s 
yearning for “liberty” and “democracy.” The 
Packards contend that Victor Emmanuel is 
“very popular” in Italy and that he “enjoys the 
affection of the Italian people.” Had they 
familiarized themselves with the north of Italy, 
where industrialization and a tradition of po- 
litical radicalism have combined to produce a 
state of mind very different from that which 
prevails in the capital, they might have been 
less positive on this point. 

Massock likewise confined his contacts to a 
small group in Rome. Nevertheless, he, too, 
generalizes about the Italian people. He finds 
them not only “cynical” but “gay.”’ The latter 
characteristic, he actually suggests, may ex- 
plain in part their hostility to the “humorless” 
Germans and Japanese. Massock carefully 
avoided anti-Fascists and made it a point to 
obtain all his information from sources ap- 
proved by the government. It is, therefore, not 
altogether astonishing that he “heard no talk of 
republicanism.” Nor is it surprising that he fell 
victim to the Mussolini myth so sedulously 
nurtured by Fascist propagandists. According 
to Massock, Mussolini was “Bismarckian” and 
“far-sighted”. in diplomacy; he had nothing but 
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contempt for such things as “position” and 
“comforts”; and he was unaware of the corrup- 
tion which honeycombed the country and made 
his son-in-law, Count Ciano, one of the nation’s 
richest men. But Jtaly from within is not with- 
out redeeming features. It contains an excellent 
description of the impact of the war on Italian 
economy. The sections dedicated to the Fascist 
debacle in Greece and the subsequent “‘inva- 
sion” of the peninsula by the Nazis are well 
done. Admirable, too, is Massock’s analysis of 
the Italian reaction to the Russo-German war. 
In the closing chapter he discusses future pos- 
sibilities with sober realism. He is on solid 
ground when he points out (undoubtedly on the 
basis of information furnished by some of his 
more candid Fascist friends) that anti-Fascism 
in Italy had become an “‘organized’”’ movement. 
Appreciation of this fact in London and Wash- 
ington might have dissipated the nimbus of in- 
dispensability with which Churchill and Roose- 
velt surrounded the person of Marshal Badoglio. 


S. WILLIAM HALPERIN 
University of Chicago 





Voices from unoccupied China. By Liv Nat- 
CuHEeN, Tsar Cuatro, C. K. Cuu, J. HENG 
Liu, Fer Hsrao-t’unNG, Wu Cutnc-CuHatro, 
and CHIN YUEH-LIN. Edited by HARLEY 
FARNSWORTH MAcNarr. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 99. $1.50. 


“To give accurate information, not to propa- 
gate opinion” is the aim of the annual lectures 
on the Harris Foundation. Editor MacNair em- 
phasizes (p. iii), however, that the voices heard 
at the nineteenth Harris Foundation meetings 
were not only from unoccupied China but from 
Kuomintang China. He might also have said 
(but probably for reasons of tact which do not 
apply to the reviewer did not) that the Chinese 
embassy and the ministry of education were 
very much concerned that correct views be ex- 
pressed by this group of scholars, all but two of 
whom were invited to lecture and to serve in 
the United States as guests of the division of 
cultural relations, department of state. Chinese 
intellectuals, especially those unofficially or 
officially representing their country abroad, 
are “on the spot.” With this understood, the 
general frankness of the papers, talks, and dis- 
cussions is laudable. It is humanly natural for 
most Chinese at this stage of their national 
crisis to explain deficiencies in terms of handi- 
caps rather than to engage in self-criticism. 
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The ‘treatment of ‘The framework of gov- 
ernment in unoccupied China” was, as the edi- 
tor comments, as notable for its omissions 
(some of them unavoidable under the circum- 
stances) as for its candor. But for a specialist in 
Chinese local government (Dr. Liu Nai-chen) 
to say (p. 8) that there are now “‘no traces of 
aristocratic class rule’ seems odd. That ‘the 
Communist party never enjoyed genuine, 
widespread, popular support” (p. 11) is, to say 
the least, debatable; and the assertion that after 
the war “reactionary elements will have no 
chance of causing trouble” is naive. Professor 
MacNair is polite when (p. xviii), after summa- 
rizing the positions held by President-General- 
issimo Chiang, he goes back to Octavian Augus- 
tus for an occidental counterpart. An extremely 
important observation by Dr. Lin describes the 
way in which mass migrations are further un- 
dermining Chinese reliance upon the family-in- 
the-large in favor of increasing individual de- 
pendence upon the government. A major ex- 
planation of China’s political and cultural 
longevity and relative social stability has been 
the continuity of the large family unit; even the 
structure of the imperial state is explained by 
historians in familial terms. 

The session on public health was conducted 
by three leaders. Professor Tsai Chiao, speak- 
ing on “Problems of nutrition in present-day 
China,” may surprise the reader with the plans 
of New China to encourage dairying and graz- 
ing in order to add animal protein to the aver- 
age diet. This would mean a more expensive 
diet, so that the project is related to the com- 
plex problem of a rising level of consumption. 
“The modern public health movement in 
China” was the subject of Dr. C. K. Chu, di- 
rector of the National Institute of Health. Dr. 
J. Heng Liu, head of the department of medi- 
cal supplies, China Defense Supplies, Inc., 
spoke on the topic ‘The origin and develop- 
ment of public health service in China.’’ One is 
impressed with the valiant efforts and signifi- 
cant achievements in this field despite tremen- 
dous obstacles. Drs. Tsai and Liu were among 
China’s delegates to the United Nations Con- 
ference on Food and Agriculture. 

One of the most interesting papers was given 
by Professor Fei Hsiao-t’ung on ‘Some social 
problems of free China.” Basing his treatment 
upon conditions of peasant life in unoccupied 
China, he spoke about great changes in social 
behavior caused by mass migrations, the open- 
ing of new factories, and inflation. Incidents 
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arising from the greater wartime prosperity of 
many peasants compared with that of white- 
collar workers added humor to the presentation. 
Dr. Fei’s analysis is based not only upon casual 
observation but also upon co-operative re- 
search, especially in the provinces of Yiinnan 
and, before the war, of Kiangsu. Typical of his 
penetrating comments is this striking one: “The 
economic reward for social values is now pre- 
cisely the reverse of what it formerly was. Now, 
the merchant is first; then comes the factory 
laborer, then the peasants, and then the schol- 
ars. The world is upside down from the view- 
point of the traditional scale of social values.” 
It becomes clear from other comments of Pro- 
fessor Fei that China is threatened with social 
conditions perhaps worse than those prevailing 
in occidental countries during their early in- 
dustrialization. 

Dr. Wu Ching-chajo, once a professor in 
National Tsinghua University and then in the 
University of Nanking and senior secretary of 
the Executive Yuan before occupying (1938) a 
similar post in the ministry of economic affairs, 
spoke on “Economic reconstruction and plan- 
ning: wartime and post-war.” He sticks rather 
closely to the subjects of China’s industrial 
losses during the conflict, progress already 
made in free areas, and the methods of planning 
for decades of peace. He ends with a strong ap- 
peal that those United States government- 
owned plants which will be superfluous after 
the war be leased and transported to China. He 
omits mention of decentralized industries, 
dwelling briefly on credit co-operatives only. 
The problems of heavy versus light industries 
and of private versus governmental ownership 
and control are not discussed here, perhaps for 
lack of time. Dr. Wu mentions two major rail- 
road segments so far successfully defended 
against the invaders; he omits mention (p. 65) 
of the Peiping-Hankow trunk line, for control 
of which the Japanese have recently launched 
an offensive. The only two railroads partially 
completed by the nationalist government with 
salvaged rails since 1937 are mentioned (p. 71); 
the reader can obtain an approximate idea of 
their location and significance by studying the 
end-paper map. 

Dr. Wu’s plea for Americans to view China 
as a customer rather than as a competitor 
could have been presented more convincingly. 
The occidental reader may still apprehend that 
China’s productivity will increase faster than 
its demand for foreign consumer goods. It is 


conceivable, therefore, that China may become 
an exporting competitor in some lines of light 
industry. Evidently this speaker is convinced 
that solutions to China’s agrarian problems de- 
pend to a considerable extent upon its industrial 
progress. Dr. Wu’s major new contribution to 
American information is a clear description of 
the way in which governmental agencies are 
planning schedules for postwar economic re- 
construction. 

Professor Chin Yueh-lin, a philosopher and 
logician in National Tsinghua University, spoke 
most informally of all on “Education in con- 
temporary China.” He defends and empha- 
sizes education for national purposes. Dr. Chin 
realizes that intellectual freedom can be en- 
joyed only when the nation is reasonably secure 
and that this in turn can be achieved only by 
international order. He deplores the consider- 
able neglect of the social sciences, humanities, 
and even pure sciences by a China which is 
hastening to industrialize and mechanize. In his 
analysis, however, of reasons for the inevitable 
and serious deterioration of education in un- 
occupied China since 1937, he does not mention 
thought control. There was no time for Dr. Chin 
to discuss radio, the cinema, and other non- 
institutional means of education so important 
in a nation which has a considerable illiterate 
citizenry to inform. 

ALLAN B. COLE 
Oberlin College 


How new will the better world be? By Cart L. 
BECKER, professor emeritus of history in 
Cornell University. New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1944. Pp. 246. $2.50. 


Although Professor Becker does not answer 
either briefly or categorically the question pro- 
pounded in his title, the answer is, neverthe- 
less, reasonably clear: the better world will not 
be very new. The response to the major inter- 
rogation is given by dividing the main theme 
into eight subsidiary questions and answers. 
In the first chapter he asks what is wrong with 
the world we have and replies that our major 
problems are unemployment and war. The first 
problem we have been able to solve temporarily 
by means of war; but, so far, we have been un- 
able to achieve full employment and continuous 
full production in peacetime, mainly because 
it has not beep possible to subordinate private 
gain to public welfare. The second problem is 
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growing more serious than ever. Next, he asks 
whether we can “return to normalcy” after 
this war and replies that, if we try to do so, we 
shall invite another depression and another 
global conflict. Prosperous isolation is impossi- 
ble because of the complexity and magnitude fo 
our economic structure; essential economic re- 
lations with all the world necessitate world 
political obligations and involvements. In the 
third chapter he inquires whether we can abate 
nationalism and curb the sovereign state and 
answers in substance that not much can be 
done about either because this war will greatly 
strengthen both. No human sentiment will be 
stronger at the close of the conflict than the 
sentiment of national patriotism aroused in the 
process of defeating the Axis powers. The fourth 
chapter propounds and answers the question: 
“Can we abolish power politics and end im- 
perialism?”’ And again the answer is “No.” 
At best we can only hope to prevent their most 
extreme and injurious manifestations. 

“What are we fighting for?” is the question 
asked and answered in the fifth chapter. The 
answer is not dogmatic, but the discussion re- 
veals that Becker expects the restoration of the 
main features of the status quo ante to be the 
first and primary result of victory by the United 
Nations—and, except for Italy, this will mean 
the restoration of lost empires. The next chap- 
ter deals with the kind of collectivism we want 
—or rather the kind we must have, for the au- 
thor insists that the technological age requires 
the expansion of the powers and functions of the 
state. The choices are four: social democracy, 
socialism, fascism, and communism; and we 
must choose one or the other. The horse-and- 
buggy days are “gone.” The answer to the 
question raised in the seventh chapter—‘‘What 
kind of international political order can we 
have?’’—is already implied in the answer to the 
question propounded in the fourth, that the 
political order of the immediate furture will be 
based on power politics, including imperialism. 
It will be determined, in the main, by the lead- 
ers of the British Commonwealth, the United 
States, Russia, and China. The balance of 


power will be in their hands. They may use it 
harmoniously and moderately and so preserve 
it for a long period; or they may employ it ar- 
rogantly, fall to fighting one another, and lose 
it to a new combination. The eighth and final 
chapter deals with the kind of economic order 
we can have in the years following the war and 
suggests that collaborative agencies be set up to 
control tariffs, rates of exchange, access to raw 
materials, and investments of capital and tech- 
nology in “‘backward ’’countries. 

Like most of Mr. Becker’s books, this vol- 
ume is important. The organization is ex- 
cellent, and so is the style, except for the over- 
working of the words ‘‘too”’ and “enough.” 
With reference to scope, one may observe that 
Latin America seems not to have entered fully 
into the author’s concept of the modern world. 
But awareness of the significance of this region 
might not modify his general conclusions. 

In respect to details, for the most part 
minor, a few criticisms might be offered and a 
few modifications proposed. The Monroe Doc- 
trine was proclaimed in 1823 and not in 1821 
(p. 190). Some will find it difficult to accept the 
contention (pp. 188-91) that, for all time, the 
United States can be secure only if no power 
other than Great Britain shall arise in the At- 
lantic, for this would seem to depend upon the 
character and objectives of the new power. 
Capital (p. 19) does not necessarily flow to the 
areas where “the highest return is to be ob- 
tained,”’ but rather to those where the highest 
return is expected. In dealing with investments 
of capital and technical skills in “backward” 
countries, there are three possible procedures, 
not merely two (p. 225): competitive exploita- 
tion; cartel exploitation, which might be worse; 
and co-operative international assistance. The 
last method, the one favored by Mr. Becker 
(p. 233), might easily transform itself into a 
cartel. It is not necessary, however, to agree 
with a book in detail, or even as a whole, in 
order to read it with pleasure and profit. 


J. Frep Rippy 


University of Chicago 
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harmonize with the colorful chapter titles. Even 
where there is a semblance of arrangement under a 
list of principles or the steps of an argument, the 
reader is confused by a multiplicity of examples or 
illustrations, selected with too little attention to 
their appropriateness and presented without attempt 
to show how an event illustrates the principle or sup- 
ports the generalization under which it is cited. One 
reads with increasing perplexity as to what the 
term “geopolitics”? means to the authors. The bewil- 
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claimed for geopolitics in the final chapter, the list 
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tic, the principle of regionalism in international re- 
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from an agricultural country into the leading indus- 
trial nation. This success was due to the fact that 
she happened to possess enormous resources in coal, 
and coal thus became the chief pillar of her pros- 
perity. When, however, oil began to take the place of 
coal, coal suddenly ceased to play this outstanding 
role in her economy. Since natural resources have no 
fixed value but acquire, lose, or increase it through 
unpredictable developments, Steiner concludes: “No 
one who ponders the lesson will believe that a finite 
‘redistribution’ of the raw materials of the world, 
on the basis of their present distribution and utility, 
would for all time settle the problems of raw-material 
supply.” Future peace-planners will do well to keep 
this fact in mind. 

In pointing out the glaring inconsistency of Ger- 
man Geopolitik, Steiner supplements an able discus- 
sion of “The German school of geopolitics” by Dr. 
Jan O. M. Broek. Anyone looking for a brief survey 
of General Haushofer’s pseudo-science will find it in 
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W. Rowland’s lecture on “Latin-American boundary 
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disputes. An address on “The geopolitical relation- 
ship of Canada to the rest of the world,” by Dean 
Daniel Buchanan, confines itself to a discussion of 
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to the exclusion of Russo-Canadian and Pan-Ameri- 
can-Canadian questions. Two papers on interna- 
tional organization contribute little new to the prob- 
lems with which they deal. 
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The authors, who have dedicated this little book 
to the European underground, have aimed at writing 
something of practical assistance to those who go into 
the occupied territories. They have not sought, how- 
ever, to provide anything like a manual. 

Topics dealt with are currency, exchange rates, 
banking, taxation, price control, and production con- 
trol. As might be expected, perhaps, most attention 
is given to currency, particularly German currency 
in occupied territories. When the German armies oc- 
cupied European countries, they issued specially 
prepared occupational currency. This currency was 
given to the troops as service pay and was used to 
buy local goods for the army. The German currency 
was not for use in Germany; it was overvalued with 
reference to the currencies of occupied countries; and 
it was issued in excessive amounts. As was to be ex- 
pected and has been commonly reported, this money 
was used to buy up luxuries, places of business, and 
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great advantage and to a few of them the promise of 
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Black markets have followed in the wake. Less infor- 
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and still less about that of the United Nations. 

The authors have tried to be impartial, though 
impartiality is necessarily difficult when the sources 
are one-sided. For the present, the work is useful be- 
cause it assembles information from many articles 
and other sources. Doubtless, however, after the war 
it will be supplanted by treatises based on more reli- 


able evidence. 
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changed. In revising the stock picture of a thorough- 
ly secular and emancipated Renaissance, it is impor- 
tant not to miss the tension and flux which were the 
very essence of the period. To Tillyard the greatness 
of the age “‘was that it contained so much of the new 
without bursting the noble form of the old order’ — 
and the whole tone of his essay is revealed in the 
word ‘“‘contained.”’? A more dynamic word would be 
more to a historian’s taste. But perhaps it is unfair 
to look for another Waning of the middle ages in an 
unpretentious and exceedingly skilful popular intro- 
duction to Elizabethan literature. 


E. Harris HARBISON 
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reau.”’) New York: Netherlands Information Bu- 
reau, 1944. Pp. 160. 


Immigration from the Netherlands, although lim- 
ited in numbers, as compared with that of other 
small countries, like Norway and Sweden, deserves 
some study, especially from the standpoint of cul- 
tural history. Dr. Wabeke’s résumé of Netherlands 
influences in the United States begins with colonial 
days and extends down to about 1860—that is, about 
a dozen years after the “new immigration” (some- 
thing decidedly distinct from the older Knicker- 
bocker history) began. Important data concerning 
the earlier New York and other Dutch groups in the 
central states along the Atlantic seaboard are briefly 
given in several interesting paragraphs dealing with 
the character of New Amsterdam, the patroons, the 
Dutch Reformed church, the idealistic colonization 
efforts of Pieter Plockhoy of Zierikzee, the commu- 
nistic experiment of the Labadists in Maryland, and 
—what is not so generally known—the Dutch Men- 
nonite influences at Germantown in Pennsylvania. 


Long before 1789, immigration from the United 
Provinces had practically ceased. Among the few 
who came between 1783 and 1846 were the Reverend 
Father Brouwers, O.F.M., who labored as a mission- 
ary in western Pennsylvania immediately after the 
Revolution; Gerard Troost (d. 1850), a professor in 
the University of Nashville, who made noteworthy 
contributions to geological science; the Mulder fam- 
ily, who settled in Utica, New York, in 1833; and 
K. Beukma, who established himself near Lafayette, 
Indiana, before 1835. Wabeke does not notice these 
scattered arrivals or, at the most, barely mentions 
them—and with good reason, for they exerted little 
influence upon the immigration that began in 1846- 
47. But he does pay some attention to the Holland 
Land Company, which speculated on a large scale in 
lands in western New York and Pennsylvania, to 
Adrian van der Kemp’s circle at Barneveld in New 
York, and to the Huidekoper family in Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. 

With the unfavorable religious, social, economic, 
and political situation in the Netherlands during the 
fifth decade of the nineteenth century, the story be- 
comes a more consistent whole. For it was these ad- 
verse conditions that caused A. C. van Raalte, H. P. 
Scholte, Martin Ypma, Pieter Zonne, C. van der 
Meulen, Jannes van de Luyster, G. Baaij, and Theo- 
dore van den Broek to lead groups of Hollanders to 
Michigan, Iowa, and Wisconsin. Dr. Wabeke briefly 
discusses the settlements made by these men, thus 
presenting the only general account as yet available. 
This book, therefore, is a valuable addition to such 
good studies as that of Aleida Pieters’ A Dutch settle- 
ment in Michigan (Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1923). 
As the bibliography shows, this all-too-short study 
is based upon wide reading of many scarce sources in 
the Netherlands as well as on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. 


Henry S. Lucas 
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lished in 1929. A great deal has been changed, and 
much has been added. After all, as the author re- 
marks in his brief introduction, “Fifteen years have 
passed since the first publication of this book—and 
what years!’’ The 1929 edition was completed just at 
the beginning of the First Five-Year Plan. Russia 
stood on the brink of a tremendous experiment, the 
results of which could be scarcely foreseen. Quite 
naturally, then, we find that, while in the first edi- 
tion about 100 pages were devoted to Russia under 
the Soviets, in the new version there are 245 pages 
dealing with the same topic. Since Professor Vernad- 
sky has brought his book up to the end of the year 
1943, he has had to write on many subjects on which 
our judgment can be of only a tentative nature. 
Aside from this, he has written with admirable ob- 
jectivity, even though a very pardonable feeling of 
pride in Russia’s achievements is easily perceptible. 
The book is bound in cloth, and its whole makeup is 
remarkably good, considering its low price. Foot- 
notes have been omitted, but in many cases they 
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lecture on history’’ [1940].) New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1943. Pp. 43. $0.90. 

This lecture, in spite of the expansive title, treats 
the subject along two thin threads of narrative and 
analysis: first, Russian imperialism in the Far East, 
chiefly from 1898 to 1903, with emphasis on Man- 
churia; and, second, Russian imperialism in Persia, 
chiefly in the period 1900-1907, with some attention 
to Afghanistan. The author was drawn into govern- 
ment service before delivering the lecture on May 7, 
1940 and was able only two years later to bring to- 
gether his lecture notes, but without opportunity of 
further research. As a consequence, he modestly 
apologizes “for something in the nature of an interim 
lecture” and for nibbling ‘“‘at the fringes of a vast 
subject.” In the opinion of the reviewer, criticism 
should not be directed at the “notes,” which are ex- 
cellent, as far as they go. The treatment of the sub- 
ject as a whole, however, is narrowly conceived and 
in general isolated from its milieu in both Europe 
and Asia. The basic interrelationship of Russian pol- 
icy in the Near, Middle, and Far East, in which the 
movement of expansion developed, is lacking. There 
were grandiose plans in this period as a whole, other 
than those emphasized in this account. The “back- 
yard of China,” Mongolia, and Tibet were all parts 
of these plans. We must agree with the author that 
this is a vast subject, even when limited to a period 
of a generation. To master it requires a high order of 
synthesis, which must be preceded by a prodigious 
amount of research. 

ROBERT J. KERNER 
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mate. In the case of lend-lease aid to Russia, he 
states: ‘For all this aid, the Russians have already 
made a return far beyond any measurement in dol- 
lars or tons. It is in the form of millions of Nazi sol- 
diers dead or in Russian prison camps, of Nazi tanks 
reduced to scrap on the battlefields, of Nazi guns and 
trucks left behind by the retreating German armies.” 

In answering the question, “Has the United 
States received its money’s worth for lend-lease 
aid?”’ Stettinius is emphatic. “I think that we have 
in more than double measure. ... . If we had not 
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had Lend-Lease, however, if Britain had gone under, 
Hitler had isolated Russia, Japan had completed the 
conquest of China, and finally we in the Western 
Hemisphere had stood alone against an Axis-domi- 
nated world, who can measure the expenditure of 
men and of our material wealth we would have had 
to make if our liberties were to survive? The last 
pages of the book contain a plea for the United Na- 
tions to stay together in peace as they have in war. 
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